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EDITORIAL 


It gives me immense pleasure to announce that the eleventh issue of 
the Journal of the Department of PALI, University of Calcutta, 2001-2002 
has come out. Thanks to our contributors who enriched the Journal with 
their scholarly approach on different aspects of Pali and Buddhism. 


Out of the thirteen articles, the article contributed by Prof. Binayendra 
Nath Chowdhury is on Taxila, the place which once got immense popularity 
as an educational centre in ancient India. The next article is on ‘Indo- 
Afghan Friendship’ by Dr. Kanailal Hazra wherein the author shows the 
close link between the two countries from the earliest times in an interesting 
manner. The article by Dr. Mani Kuntala Haldar (De) is on early Indian 
medicine and medicinal remedies prevalent during the early Buddhist period 
according to the Pali Vinaya rules. Dr. Kshanika Saha in her article has put 
stress on Chinese pilgrims and their itinerary in connection with the 
condition of Buddhism in India through the ages. The article of Dr. Sadhan 
Chandra Sarkar is a scholarly one in which he shows the existence of Maha 
yana Buddhism even during the early Buddhist period. The ‘Pancasila or 
five Moral Precepts and its application in Bio-ethics’ has been beautifully 
narrated by Ms. Saswati Mutsuddi. Dr. Jinobodhi Bhikkhu shows the 
intricate nature of two kinds of realities viz., mental phenomena and physical 
phenomena. The life and contribution of Alexander Csoma De Koros — an 
outstanding scholar as well as a great Tibetologist is vividly described by 
Prof. Bela Bhattacharya. Dr. Subhra Barua shows the action of ‘cetana’ or 
volition in the cycle of birth and death. Ms. Aiswarya Biswas stresses on 
origin of a dilemma on ‘Anatta’ (non-soul). Principle Buddhist sects in 
Tibet and Lama incarnate have been described by Dr. Jayanti Chatterjee in 
her article. The influence of Buddhist tradition on the works of Rabindra 
Nath Tagore is the point of discussion by Dr. Cittaranjan Patra. Lastly, Ms. 
Piyali Chakraborty in her article makes an interesting study of a significant 
part in the history of Buddhism i.e., the transition of orthodox Hinayana to 
Mahayana. 

Departmental Profile : 


In January 2002, a two-day Seminar was held on ‘Prof. Nalinaksha 
Dutt and Mahayana Buddhism’ on the occasion of unveiling a portrait of 
Prof. Dutt — the outstanding scholar and the second PALI Professor in the 
Department of PALI, Calcutta University. 


Prof. Asis Kumar Banerjee, Honourable Vice-Chancellor, Prof. Hiron 
Kumar Banerjee, former Pro-Vice-Chancellor (Academic and Finance), 
Dr. Dhurjati Prasad De, Secretary, Arts and Commerce, Prof. Swapan Kumar 
Pramanik, Secretary, CUTA, also graced this occasion by their kind 
presence at the unveiling ceremony. On this occasion, Prof. Debaprasad 


Guha, retired Teacher of Rangoon University, Myanmar, Prof. Biswanath 
Banerjee, the Ex-President, Asiatic Society, Kolkata, Prof. Suniti Kumar 
Pathak of Viswabharati University, Santiniketan, Prof. Dipak Kumar Barua, 
Ex-Director, Nava Nalanda Mahavihara, Nalanda, Prof. Binayendra Nath 
Chowdhury, Research Professor, Asiatic Society, Kolkata, had enriched 
our Department with their scholarly deliverance on different aspects of 
Mahayana Buddhism. 


It is further pertinent to mention that during the tenure of my Headship, 
in April 2001, the Peer Team of National Assessment and Accreditation 
Council (NAAC) while visiting the Department of PALI, Calcutta 
University, expressed their satisfaction with the Department which is 
mentioned in the following Report published in the Telegraph dt. 03.06.2001 
as follows:— 


m ‘CU ....... scored for having a Pali Department and good 
infrastructural facilities." ........ 


Among other activities of our Department reference may be made to 
the celebration of Buddha Jayanti and visit of Buddhist leading sites on 
Educational Tour. The students of our Department also qualified themselves 
in UGC National Eligibility Test (NET) Examination almost each year 
and frequently got Junior Research Fellowship (JRF) and other prestigious 
Fellowships from different educational bodies. Even students securing 
position in West Bengal Civil Service Examination are not rare. Students 
from the neighbouring countries like Myanmar, Sri Lanka, Thailand, S. 
Korea, Vietnam etc. have joined this Department either as a student in the 
Post-Graduate classes or enrolled themselves in the M.Phil and Ph.D. 
Courses. Departmental Teachers and Research scholars also participated 
in different National, International Seminars, Conferences etc. The 
Departmental students had done short courses on Prakrit, Sanskrit, 
Manuscriptology, Tibetology, Museology, Archaeology etc. in which they 
have secured First or Second position in the Test Examinations. 


Lastly, I would like to convey my heartiest thanks to Prof. Asis Kumar 
Banerjee, Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University and Prof. Suranjan Das, 
Pro-Vice-Chancellor, Academic, Calcutta University for their valuable 
advice and guidance. I, further, express my heartful thanks to Prof. Tapan 
Kumar Mukherjee, Pro-Vice-Chancellor, (B & F) for the financial assistance 
and also convey thanks to Mr. Pradip Kumar Ghosh, Press Superintendent, 
Calcutta University for his tireless endeavour for publication of the Journal. 


Deptt. of Pali 
University of Calcutta Mani Kuntala Haldar (De) 
15.02.2003 Editor 


Educational Centres in Taksasila 
O. Binayendra Nath Chaudhury (C) 


TaksaSila (Pali Takkasila) was the most important educational centre 
with wide-spread fame and reputation in ancient India. The Pali Jatakas 
and commentaries testify to the fact that from the Pre-Buddhistic period it 
attracted thousands of students and scholars who came there to be trained 
in special sciences and also to quench their thirst for knowledge. The 
university centre of Taksasila had originated in the Brahmanic period and 
flourished to its zenith during Buddha's time and continued for several 
centuries. 


The name Taksasila originates, as the Divyavadana relates from the 
legend that here the head of king Candraprabha was severed by a beggar- 
Brahmin (Ref. Narimann, Northern Buddhist Literature, p-310), Taksasilà 
was also known as Bhadrasilà which was rich, porsperous and populous 
city. It was 12 Yojanas in length and breadth having four large gates and it 
was adorned with vaults and windows (Ref. Bodhisattvavadanakalpalata, 
5th Pallava). The Chinese pilgrims called it Ta-Cha-Shilo (Beal’s Records 
of the Western World, Vol. i, page - 136). Taksasilà has been indentified 
with modern Taxila, which is a Greek coinage, in the district of Rowalpindi 
in Pakistan. Cunningham says that the site of Taxila is found near Shah- 
Deri, just a mile to the north-east of Kala-ka-sarai in the extensive ruins of 
a large fortified city around which about fiftyfive stüpas, twenty monasteries 
and nine temples were discovered (Ancient Geography of India, p - 121). 

In ancient time Taksasila was a prosperious and thickly populated city. 
According to Arrian, it was, in the time of Alexander the greatest of all the 
cities which lay between the Indus and the Hydaspes (Jhelum) — Mccrindle, 
The Invasion of India by Alexander The Grate, p-32. Other Greek historians’ 
accounts also support this view. This prosperity of the city continued 
certainly even up to the seventh century when Huen Tsang visited India. 
According to him Taksasila was above 2000 li in cercuit, its capital being 
more than 10 li. The land was fertile and yielded good crops. It had flowing 
streams and luxuriant vegetation. The climate was accommodating and 
the people were followers of Buddhism. There were many monasteries 
there but some of them were desolate. The Brethren living in them adhered 
to the Mahayana, the Great Vehicle (watters, on Yuan Chwang, I, p-240). 
Being situated on the meeting place of the different trade routes and high 
ways from the various corners of India such as Benares, Sravasti , Lata, 
Soreyya, Kuru, Magadha and Sivi countries and aslo the path trodden by 
foreign invaders like the Greeks and bactrians, the Sakas, Kusanas, etc. in 
different ages, Taksasila a great centre of trade, so rich and prosperous, 
was the capital of Gandhara Kingdom. 


During Buddha’s time Taksasila being the capital was the seat of 
government. King Bimbisara of Magadha exchanged letters and presents 
with Pukkusati of Gandhara (Dictionary of Pali Proper Names, vol. I, 
p-215). All that time it was a great centre of learning as big as modern 
univerisities in magnitude and systems. According to Vinaya Pitaka 
(Mahavagga. Civarakkhandhaka) there was renown medical practioner at 
Taksasila (Tena Kho pana samayena Takkasilàyam disapamokkho vejjo 
pativasati) under whose guidance the great physician Jivaka of Magadha 
learnt medical science. 


So far our knowledge goes, in Taksasilà there was no organised 
institution or University to impart education. Rather it may be called an 
educational centre where special and higher studies were pursued. Literary 
evidences testify to the fact that education was imparted here, by private 
teachers of family system. The eminent and learned teachers, who had 
wide-spread fame (disapamokkha acariyà), privately taught their disciples, 
who hailed from near and distant places. The wise teachers had deep 
knowledge in specialized subjects and gave their pupils training in those 
subjects at their own residence independently. Thus the Gurukul Type of 
institution developed. They were privately managed by the learned scholars 
with no connection or direction from any outside institution. Students were 
admitted according to the decision of the teachers who taught them the 
subjects of their choice. There was no particular system of examination 
prevalent at the completion of study. If the teacher was satisfied on pupils’ 
progress that was sufficient and there was no system of awarding any degree 
or diploma to him. 


Mahabharata introduces us to ideal teachers, students, hermitages and 
other centres of learning like Taksasilà where Dhaumya taught his three 
pupils Aruni, Veda and Upamanyu. Aruni who hailed from Pañcala was in 
ideal student regarding his devotion and obedience to his teacher who 
expressed his recognition by giving him title of Uddalaka. Dhaumya's other 
pupil Veda became a successful teacher and had a devoted student Utanka 
who procured for his preceptor the choicest presents before leaving Veda's 
home on completion of studentship. Another student of Dhaumya, 
Upamanyu was entrusted with duties to take care of preceptor's field, to 
tend his cattle, etc. These stories confirm the traditions of the Upanisads 
and other literature regarding the general course of study and the regulations 
of the system of studentship. 

Taksasila continued as a noted centre of education during Buddha’s 
time and the following centuries. The Prince Pasenadi (Prasenajit), son fo 
the king MahakoSala of Kosala kingdom was pleased with his proficiency 
in the various arts that he forthwith made him kind. Mahàli, chief of the 
Licchavis and Bandhula, prince of Mallas were classmates of Pasenadi at 
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Taksa&ilà (Dhammapada Atthakathà, I, pp. 337-338). Jivaka-komarabhacca, 
a celebrated surgeon-physician (tikicchaka-sallakatta) of Buddha's time, 
as stated before received his medical education at Taksasilàfor seven years. 
After the end of the period the teacher (acariya) in order to take his final 
test, gave a spade and told to tour a yojana all around Taxila and bring 
whatever he should see that was not medicinal. Jivaka passed the test and 
the teacher being pleased gave him a little money and sent away considering 
him fit to practise medicine (Ref. Vinayapitaka, Mahavagga, chapter 8). 
Afigulimàla, according to Pali tradition, became a favourite at the teacher's 
house at Takkasilà, but his fellow-students poisoned the mind of his teacher, 
who bent on his destruction, asked his honorarium as teacher's fee a 
thousand human right hand fingers. Afgulimala, in fulfilling the teacher's 
wish became a notorious decoit and at last was converted by Buddha into 
Buddhism (Ref. Majjhima Nikaya commentary and Theragatha 
commentary). Dhammapala Thera of Avanti, Bharadvaja Thera of Rajagrha, 
Kanhadinna Tapasa of Benares and Yasadatta Thera of Malla country were 
educated at Taksasila. 


Pali Jataka stories abound in description of Taksasila as a centre of 
higher education regarding admission, number of students, student life, 
teracher’s fee, method and courses of study, etc. The students from different 
corners of India flocked together at Taksasila, not as a beginner of primary 
education but to complete their higher studies. In numerous Jatakas like 
the Bhimasena (80), Asátarüpa (100), Vinilaka (160), Anabhirati (185), 
Sadhusila (200), Visapuppha (392) and many other Jatakas it is mentioned 
that when the students came to age (vayappatte) they used to come at 
Taksasilà for higher education. But in the Jàtakas such as Asadisa, 
Tilamutthi, Thusa, Darimukha, Kanha, Akitti Játakas clearly mentioned 
the age of admission as sixteen (solasavassakale). Naturally, grown up boys 
either alongwith a comapnion or alone only could be sent so far away from 
their homes. Tilamutthi Jataka and others reveal all principal features of 
the educational system and organization of a ancient India at Takkasila. 
We see the method of admission of the students coming from abroad into 
institutions. Usually the students of rich family paid, it is said, the entire 
tuition fee of one thousand golden coins (kahapanas) in advance as teacher's 
fees (acariyabhagan) and learned arts and sciences. They were called as 
fee-payers (acariyabhagadayaka). These students were entitled to various 
privileges and lived with the teacher as members of his family, enjoying 
his constant companion.[Ref. Pañcavudha (55), Tilamutthi (252), 
asátamanta (61), Susima (163), Thusa (338), Jatakas]. There is an instance 
of such a paying student who learnt there Vedas and elephant charm 
(hatthisutta) from the teacher in one night (Susima. J). Those who could 
not pay fees in cash, were allowed to pay teacher's fees in the way of 
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services to their respective teachers. They were called free students 
(dhammantevasika). Such students attended their teachers by day and got 
isntruction by night (Tilamutthi Jataka). The duties of five hundred pupils 
of an institution, for example, were among others, to collect firewood from 
the forest for their teacher’s family (Nangalisa J. pp. 123; Varuna J. no. 
71). If any student could neither pay in cash nor render services but devote 
his whole time in study, he was allowed to pay fees after the completion of 
his education. The Düta Jàtaka (478) mentions that a Brahmana student 
paid off the fees by begging after completing his studies. In Taksasilà poor 
and the rich all kinds of students were given opportunity to study. 


As the students hailed from distant or near parts of India university 
centres at Taksasilà were mainly residential, day-scholars were also 
admitted. The Junha Jataka (no. 456) relates that the prince Junha of Benares 
was such a day-scholar at Taksasilà. He had an independent house for 
himself from which the attended college at day-time and after the lesson 
he used to leave the teacher's house and return to his residence in the dark 
at night. 


Many Jàtakas mention the number of students studying under an 
individual teacher as five hundred — a conventional figure, majority of 
whom was formed by the Khattiyas and Brahamanas. Khattiyas were mainly 
the princes of Varanasi, Magadha and other kingdoms as the kings thought 
that the education of the princes would not be complete if they were not 
sent to Taxila. The minority of the students was formed by sons of bankers 
(setthis), and officers of kings. The Nigrodha Jataka (445) states that the 
son of a tailor (tunnakara) was sent to Takkasilà for education as a servant 
of the son of merchant. 


There is no instance of admission of the low castes like Candalas for 
education in Takkasilà university centres. 


The sutdents in the teacher's house, so far our knowledge goes, led a 
very simple life. Even the princes and the Brahmana youths of very rich 
family came to Takkasila with the modest requisites of a pair of onesoled 
sandals (ekatalika upanaha), and umbrella of leaves (pannachattam) and 
one thousand kahapanas as the teacher's fee and kept no extra money for 
himself. The students seem mostly to have done their own domestic work, 
leading a co-operative life, collecting their own firewood and cooking their 
meals, though mention is made of servants, both male and female, helping 
in the various tasks, Varuna Jataka (No. 71). 


The life of the students was under strict control of the teacher, so 
much so that they were not even free to go to a river for bath, except in the 
company of the teacher. Discipline was very rigorous, a breach of rules 
being severely punished, irrespective of the status of the pupil whether a 
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son of the king or a common man, who was sometimes caned on the back 
(Tilamutthi J.). Their standing duty was to collect firewood in the forest as 
stated above and also personal services to the teacher. Their food was also 
simple consisting mainly or rice-gruel (yàgu) or rice (bhatta). Sometimes 
the teacher and his students were invited to a meal at the house of chief- 
man of the city where they were given sugar-cane (ucchu), molasses 
(gulam) and curd and milk (dadhikhiram). 


It is difficult to manage on the part of a single individual teacher who 
had a large number of pupils amounting to five hundred. In that case he 
was helped by a staff of assistant teacher (pitthi-acariya) recruited from the 
most advanced or senior pupils (jetthantevasika),who also rendered help 
in teaching work. A teacher of Takkasilà, while going outside on some 
mission, says to his senior student : "My son, I am going away from home, 
while I am away, you are to instruct these my pupils (Mahadhammapala 
Jataka - No. 447). These senior students or nonitors (anusatthára) were 
highly respected as teacher by other students (Uddalaka Jataka no. 487). 


The Mahasutasoma Jataka (537) states that the prince Sutasoma, a 
chief pupil of his teacher, attained so proficiency in teaching that he was 
privately coaching his favourite classmates, while teaching others gradually. 
The teacher sometimes sent his pupils to invitations under the supervision 
of the chief pupil when he could not go himself. 


The teacher however was not always a single individual, he had a 
family of his own (àacariyakulam), having wife and children. Therefore it 
was quite natural for the teacher to give grown up daughter (vayappatta- 
dhità) in marriage with ornaments if possible to his chief and advanced 
student and send her to father-in-law’s house. 


Regarding courses of study in Takkasilà centres of higher education 
the three Vedas and the eighteen sippas or arts and technical sciences are 
frequently mentioned as subjects in the Jatakas. The mention of the three 
Vedas, viz., Rg. Sàma and Yajur shows that the Atharvaveda (Pali 
Athavvana) was not included in the curricula. The Vedas were of course 
learnt by heart and the Vedic studies was concerned with theological 
speculations. Though detailed list of eighteen sippas of vijjatthànas i.e., 
subjects of study is not given in the Jatakas, they, which were followed by 
either Brahmana or Khattriya youths, are mentioned in other Pali books. 
The Milindapaiiha enumerates the following subjects : Suti (Sruti means 
Vedas), Sammuti (Smrti), Samkhya, Yoga (Yoga), Niti 
(Nyaya), Visesika (Vaisesika), Ganika (Arithmatic), Gandhabba (Music), 
Tikiccha (Medicine), Catubbeda (four Vedas), Purana (Puranas), Itihasa, 
Jotisa (Astronomy-astrology), Maya (Magic), Hetu (Casuistry), Mantana 
(Polity) and Mudda (conveyancing). Besides these we have mention of the 
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following special arts and sciences : hatthisutta i.e. elephant lore (Susima 
Jataka - No. 163), manta i.e. magic charms (Anabhirati J. no. 185), 
matakutthapanamantam, i.e., charm of bringing back the dead to life and 
the pativahanamantam i.e. opposite of the former (Sañjiva J. No. 150), 
sabbaravajanunamantam i.e. charm with which one understands the voice 
of all creatures (Parantapa J. no. 416), angavijja, i.e. the art of 
prognostication from bodily characteristics (Thusa J.), alambanamantam, 
i.e., charm for commanding all things, issásippa or dhanurvidya, i.e., archery 
(Bhimasena J. No. 80, Asadisa J.), nidhi-uddharamantam, i.e. spell by which 
one find out treasure (Brahachatta J. No. 336). 


The students of Takkasila not only studies these sciences theoretically 
but also they made their practical applications. For some subjects, like 
medicine, practical training was naturally essential, as evidenced by the 
account of the physician-surgeons Jivaka's education. For other subjects 
the strudnets, after leaving teacher's house, wandered far and wide, 
acquiring all practical usages (sabbasamayasippani) and studying country 
observances (desacarittam) — Ref. Darimukha J. No. 378. Princes had to 
demonstrate their knowledge of sciences before their fathers after returning 
home from Takkasila. i 


Takşaśilā continued to flourish during the Mauryas, the Bactrian Greeks 
and the Kusanas as Buddhist centre which was also an educational 
institution. “A number of foreigners even from distant lands like Korea 
and Japan besides many Greeks, came here in order to reap the benefits of 
the expert tuition given by the great teachers and of the rare and valuable 
collections of books at the monastic university. Here pupils and masters 
handled well got up books .......... ” A manuscript which was written at 
Taxila has recently been discovered near Gosing in Khotan. Some other 
manuscripts dated in the Kusana period, which might have been copied at 
Taxila, have been found in Central Asia.” (Ref. D.K.Baura, Viharas in 
Ancient India, pp. 47-48). But the Chinese traveller F-Hien did not find 
any monastery in Taksasila in the 4th century A.D. while Huen Tsang 
witnessed numerous Buddhist organisations in the 7th century (Legge, A 
Record of Buddhistic Kingodms, p. 32; Walters, On Yuan Chwang, I, P. 
240). Extensive archaeological excavations carried on at Taxila testify that 
the place was for a long period of time a great centre of Buddhist religion 
and education. 
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Indo - Afgan friendship 


O Kanai Lal Hazra Q 


In several periods of history, Afghanistan which was known as “White 
India”, was closely associated with India and it was considered as a part of 
India, and the whole of the Punjab was regarded as Afghanistan’s part. 
Therefore, the cultural links between the two countries in terms of centuries 
can not be measured. From earliest times their friendly ties existed and 
they remained as good neighbours. Thus history and geography, legend 
and folklore, sculpture, song and architecture and religion and friendly 
mental attitudes of the people of these two countries have helped to bring 
them together and to establish their close friendship and did not allow 
them to stay away from each other. From the Rig Veda we learn about the 
rivers Kubha with tributary Suvastu, the Krumu and the Gomati and they 
are identified as the rivers Kabul, Swat Kurram and Gomal and they flowed 
through the territory which was between Sindhu and Hindukush of 
Aryávarta. Several sources refer to the Alinaas, Bhalanases and Pakhtas 
and they were powerful tribes and they may give indication that the Indo- 
Aryans in the Punjab had direct connections with Afghanistan. The word 
Hindukus has received its name from the caravans of Hindu traders and 
businessmen which under snow and winter frost in Afghanistan suffered 
destruction there. 


The Maurya rulers have occupied very prominent places in the political 
and religious history of ancient India. Afghanistan and Baluchistan were 
ruled by them. Chandragupta, the founder of the Maurya dynasty, ruled 
over a vast empire. He brought the Punjab, Sind, Baluchistan, Afghanistan, 
Himvatkuta, Nepal and Kashmir under his rule. It is generally believed 
that his empire extended upto Mysore in the south and beyond the natural 
boundaries of India upto the borders of Persia in the north-west. The reign 
of Asoka, the greatest of kings, oppened a new epoch in the history of 
Buddhism. In the first thirteen years of his life he like Chandragupta and 
Bindusara followed an aggressive policy of expansion of the Maurya empire. 
He from grand father Chandragupta and father Bindusara in herited an 
empire which was extended from Afghanistan to Mysore. Through his 
strenuous efforts he propagated Buddhism in his kingdom. He sent forth 
nine missionaries to nine different countries to propagate the religion of 
the Buddha. The Mahavamsa, the chronicle of Sri Lanka, states that he 
despatched Maharakkhita to Yavana or the Greek country (the foreign 
settlements of the North-Western Frontier Province). He erected several 
Buddhist stüpas at various places. Hiuen Tsang, the Chinese traveller, found 
them. From his descriptions we learn that Asoka's stupas were built at 
Kapis (Kafiristan), Nagar (Jalalabad) and Udayana in North-Western 
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Frontier Province (East Afghanistan). In the legends the Maurya ruler has 
been described as a zealous builder of stupas and viharas all over his empire. 
There is a tradition that Asoka seized the Buddha’s relics by opening the 
original stupas in which they were enshrined and he redistributed them 
amongst his 84,000 stupas which he constructed all over the country from 
Kapis to Orissa. His fame was equal both in the political as well as in the 
religious world. For the progress of the religion of the Buddha, he appointed 
ministers who were called “dharma-mahamatras” and they were well- 
received by the people of Afghanistan. Until the arrival of Islam in 
Afghanistan, both Hinduism and Buddhism played a very prominent role 
there. They were able to attract the attention of the people. 


After the loss of Bactria the Greeks ruled over central and southern 
Afghanistan and north-western India. From the coins we know the names 
of thirty Indo-Bactrian Greek rulers who ruled over Afghanistan and north- 
western India. Of them Menander, who apparently belonged to the house 
of Demetrios, was regarded as the greatest and the most powerful ruler. He 
extended his kingdom from the Kabul valley in the west to the Ravi in the 
east and from the Swat valley in the north to northern Arachosia in the 
south. The extension of his dominions indicates that Indo-Greek power 
reached the zenith of glory during his reign. He is immortalised in the 
history of Buddhism for his services rendered to its cause. He has been 
identified with the Buddhist king Milinda of the Milindapafha, “Questions 
of Milinda”, a Pali work, which was written in the form of a dialogue 
between Milinda, the Greek king and Nagasena, a Buddhist monk. The 
Shinkot Steatite Casket inscription gives an idea about Menander’s rule 
over Peshawar and the upper Kabul valley and informs us that Buddhism 
prospered to a great extent during the reign of Menander. The rule of the 
Indo-Greek Kings marked an important epoch in the history of Buddhism 
in India. Menander, the great champion of Buddhism, carried out his 
vigorous religious activities to make it popular throughout his kingdom. 
The Greeks showed their great devotion to Buddhism and patronised 
heartily. 


The Kushanas, who played a prominent role in the political history of 
ancient India belonged to the great Yueh-chi race of North-West China. 
Kujula Kadphises I brought the political unification of Ta-hia (Bactria), 
attacked the country of A-si or Ngan-si (Parthians), captured the territory 
of Kao-fu (Kabul), conquered the country of Po-ta (the country of Butkhak) 
and Ki-pin (Kafiristan and its neighbouring region). He established his 
supremacy over these regions. He became a monarch of a vast empire 
extending from the frontiers of Persia to the Indus. He was a great patron 
of Buddhism. The greatest of the Kushana rulers in India was Kanishka 
who was a successor of Kadphises II. He ruled from A.D. 78 to A.D. 101 
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to 102. He completed the Kushana conquest of India and abroad and ruled 
over a vast empire which was from Bihar in the east to Khorasan in the 
west and from Khotan in the north to Konkan in the south. He conquered 
Afghanistan, Samarkand, Yarkand and Khotan. The Afghan history referred 
to him as Kanishka, the Great. He held one of the grandest loya jirgahs 
which were national assemblies. He honoured Buddhism and for its progress 
and prosperity, he constructed a stupa and a monastery at Purushapura 
(Peshawar). He was a great patron of Buddhism asking Asoka and his 
name was as familiar to the Buddhists as that of Asoka. His reign marked 
an important epoch of the Gandhara school of Buddhist art and it was 
highly developed during this period. According to Percy Brown, it was a 
Greeco-Buddhist art or the influence of the Greek sculpture on the Buddhist 
subjects. V.A. Smith thinks that it was a branch of the Graeco-Roman art. 
Practically, it was influenced by the Indian, Persian, Greek and Roman 
cultures and the best examples of it could be found Gandhara, Jalalabad, 
Bamiyan, Begram, Peshawar, Swat Valley, Yusafzai and Taxila. This school 
produced a large number of the Buddha and Bodhisattva images. Another 
Kushana ruler was Huvishka.His empire was not less extensive than that 
of Kanishka I. The Wardak Vase inscription of the year 51 possibly proves 
that the region lying about thirty miles to the west of Kabul was included 
within his dominions, He was a man of great religious fervour like Kanishka 
I and he adopted several measures for the promotion of the religion of the 
Buddha. In his reign it flourished and was patronised by the people. The 
Wardak Vase inscription found in the topes of Khawat in the district of 
Wardak in Afghanistan mentions Huvishka. 


It is generally believed that the Abhiras came to India from some part 
of eastern Iran. According to some scholars, they have received their name 
from a place called Abiravan which was situated between Herat and 
Kandahar. The north-western region of the Deccan and northern Konkan 
were the places where they established themselves. 


The beginning of the fourth century A.D. marked an important period 
in the political history of India. The Gupta dynasty established a vast empire. 
Under the Gupta rulers India made such a progress in religion, literature, 
science, fine arts and other aspects of culture that this period is generally 
known as the “Golden Age” in the history of ancient India. Samudra Gupta 
ascended the throne of the Gupta empire sometime after A.D. 320. Probably, 
he came to the throne between A.D. 325 and 335 and Pataliputra was his 
capital. As soon as he ascended the throne he followed the policy of an 
aggresive ruler. He not only wanted to bring about the political unification 
of India, but his aim was to establish himself as the sole ruler (Ekarat). His 
supremacy was acknowledged in Afghanistan. Several Indian archaeologists 
mention that some of the most striking remains, as at Hadda in Afghanistan, 
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indicate the influence of Buddhism in that country. They say, “some of the 
most important contributions to early Indian epigraphy and numismatics 
are based on finds made in Afghanistan”. Recently, a French mission did a 
series of excavations at Bagram and other places and they informed us 
about Afghanistan's connection with India. In 1964 about 527 gold coins 
were discovered in the city of Kunduz from the Bactrian period of 3rd 
century B.C. 


The Mahabharata refers to the Afghan tribes. They have joined the 
Great Bharata War. Sakuni of Gandhara joined the Kaurava armies and the 
Abhisara chief of South-west Kashmir took the Pandavas' side. From the 
Puranas it is known that after the Bharata war, Janamenjaya, a great king, 
ruled north-west India. Parikshit, grandson of Arjuna, was the epic hero of 
the Mahabharata. The former's conquest of Takshila and Gandhara brought 
him very close to the Afghan tribes. 


During the Vedic days, the sabha, the samiti and the parichajana or the 
panchayat were known as the governing bodies. The Afghan loya jirgahs 
have the essential features of the sabha, the samiti and the pafichajana. Not 
only they have dealt with national issues, but local and tribal issues were 
discussed by them and sometimes they have taken decisions on these 
matters. Even to-day, they occupy a very important position in the Afghan 
government's administration and in the life of the Afghan people. The 
Afghans have tried their best to strengthen their national and territorial 
integrity and in this struggle these jirgahs always have played a very 
significant part. In the loya jirgahs and the Vedic sabhas every citizen had 
equal rights, but in the Greek model the rights of slaves and women were 
ignored. India and Afghanistan were democratic countries and they practised 
democracies before are Greek city-state of Athens ‘was. Some of the 
important jirgahs are the Religious Loya Jirgah of Kanishka (1st century 
A.D.), Loya Jirgah of Kandahar (1709), Mazar-i-Shir-i-Surkh Loya Jirgah 
(1747), the Loya Jirgah convened by Amir Shir Ali Khan in 1865, the 
Loya Jirgah of 1915 during World War I, the formation of the Loya Jirgah 
of 1922 has taken place after Amir Habibullah Khan's assassination and 
after the restoration of independence in Afghanistan the Loya Jirgah of 
1924 has formed. The National Assembly of 1985 has expressed the 
Afghans's desire for peace in Afghanistan and elsewhere. The Greeks, the 
Chinese and the Arabs in their diaries and travelogues mentioned that 
Afghanistan was a friendly country and the people of this country behaved 
with foreigners like friends. Fa-hien, the Chinese pilgrim, toured India 
during the Gupta period and he visited Afghanistan. He described, “The 
people of the Swat river, called Udyana, are indeed a part of North India. 
They use the language of Central India. The food and clothes of the common 
people are the same as in the central kingdom. The law of Buddha is 
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flourishing”. For about ten years (400-411 A.D.) during the reign of 
Chandragupta II he travelled all over India and Afghanistan. Afghanistan 
was included in the territory. The middle kingdom was Hindustan. Fa-hien 
told, “The people are numerous and happy; they do not have to register 
their households or attend to any magistrates and their rules; only those 
who cultivate the royal lands have to pay a portion of their gain from it. If 
they want to go, they go, if they want to stay, they stay. The king governs 
without decapitation or any corporal punishment". The Chinese traveller 
referred to the Afghan character. He said, “If they want to go, they go; if 
they want to stay, they stay". Hiuen Tsang, another Chinese traveller, during 
the reign of Harsha came to his court. Lamgan, Jalalabad and regions further 
east like the Swat valley were included in the kingdom. He mentioned that 
Buddhism prospered at Tsan Kuta (Ghazni), Hwoh (Kunduz), Badakshan 
and Kashgar. The descendants of the Sakyas of Kapilavastu were rulers of 
two of these territories. Brahmanism also took its from roots in some of 
these places, particularly at Antalopo which was identified as Andrab in 
Afghanistan. The king in the Bamiyan valley was a Buddhist. He like Harsha 
performed a ceremony. Kapisa (Kafiristan) was an important kingdom and 
it extended its supremacy over ten neighbouring states and upto the Sindhu 
it was able to stretch its territory. There the king was a Kshatriya and was a 
“follower of Buddhism. There were hundred monasteries with 6,000 priests 
in that kingdom. Hiuen Tsang saw some Hindu temples. I-Tsing, the Chinese 
traveller, visited India later and saw a Kapisa temple in Bodh Gaya with 
priests from the north-west. An image of Surya in the Gupta style was 
discovered at a hill called Khair Khaneh near Kabul. Several clay models 
and murals were also found there. There were many Buddhist viharas and 
the Buddha images were worshipped by the people there. In the Bactrian 
language written in the Greek script the Buddha is mentioned as “Boddo” 
in northern Afghanistan. Like in the shrines of Kucha, Kashgar and Khotan, 
Sanskrit was taught in the Afghan monasteries. The Sarvastivada school 
introduced Sanskrit in central Asia, and Kashmir, the North-Western 
Frontier Province and Afghanistan were its important centres. Several 
Sanskrit inscriptions were found at Gardez and Tapu Skandar. The people 
and the priests who belonged to Bamiyan knew Sanskrit. A manuscript 
“Sangitaparyaya” was discovered in a cave at Bamiyan. Even when 
Buddhism did not flourish in Afghanistan. Prakrit still was used and 
understood. 

Alberuni visited India during the time of Mahmud of Ghazni. Before 
coming to India, the latter consulted many texts and he took keen interest 
in Sanskrit. He invaded India many times and he took many Indian texts 
and scholars to Ghazni and he tried to establish it as an international seat 
of learning. Many Indian prisoners who were skilled artisans and learned 
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scholars took Ghazni as their home. During the reign of Mahmud of Ghazni 
the Punjab came under the rule of the Ghaznavid empire. According to 
Alberuni, a Hindu Shahiya dynasty for 60 generations ruled Kabul and it 
was its capial. He mentioned, “Hindus had kings residing in Kabul. They 
were said to be Turks of Tibetan origin. The first of them, Barhtakin, came 
to the country and stayed in a cave in Kabul. He wore a Turkish dress - a 
short tu-nic open in front - a tall hat, boots and carried arms ---- He ruled 
with the title, ......... “Shahiya of Kabul”. Alberuni stated that the pedigree 
of this royal family was found at Nagarkot in modern Himachal Pradesh. 
Anandapala was a very prominent ruler of the Shahiya dynasty. He once 
wrote a letter to Prince Mahumud of Ghazni when relations between them 
were already strained. He described, “The Turks have rebelled against you 
and are spreading to Khurasan. If you wish, I shall come to you with 5,000 
horsemen, 10,000 foot soldiers and 100 elephants, or if you wish, I shall 
send you my son with double the number. In acting thus, I do not speculate 
on the impression which this will make on you. I have been conquered by 
you, and therefore, I do not wish that another man should conquer you”. 
This was disclosed by Alberuni in his account. He was mentioned as the 
greatest gift to India. He died at Ghazni in 1048 A.D. and he stayed there 
during the reigns of the three Ghazni rulers ..... Mahmud, Masud and 
Mahdud. From 1017 to 1030 he came to India many times and he visited 
Lamgan, Peshawar, Jhelum, Lahore, Sialkot, Srinagar, Multan and Benares. 
In these places he had talks with scholars. He knew several languages. 
Mahmud of Ghazni was influenced greatly by him and this helped to bring 
a change in the formers’s attitude towards his Hindu subjects of the Punjab. 
He issued special coins when he conquered it. Alberuni was a great friend 
of India. His accounts are very important and helpful as sources of India’s 
history. The Mughals used to like Afghanistan very much because between 
their original and adopted home it lay. The British in order to subdue 
Afghanistan attacked three times and they were not successful. The Afghans 
during India’s freedom struggle showed their sympathy. During the Great 
Rebellion in 1857, Rao Tula Ram of Rewari fought and escaped to Kabul 
where his death took place. The Afghans always honoured India’s freedom 
fighters and showed their sympathy and respect towards them and gave 
them shelter. From Calcutta Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose went to Kabul in 
an Afghan dress. He took the help of the Afghans. India will never froget 
the role of Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan and his Khudai Khidmatgars in the 
frontiers province during the freedom movement. He did not like India’s 
partition. He opposed this idea. After Independence, India tried to revive 
the age-old cultural contacts with Afghanistan and in 1963 a cultural 
agreement was signed by these two countries. A cultural exchange 
programme was signed with the government of Afghanistan in 1990 for 
scholars and artists on a two-year basis. At the request of the Afghanistan 
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government the Archaeological Survey of India despatched a team of 
conservationists and they did a very good work in Bamiyan and other 
important Afghan heritage sites. In trade India and Afghanistan exchanged 
their views. The Afghan carpets have a good market in India and India’s 
textiles have captured Afghanistan’s market. Afghanistan always welcome 
India’s help and co-operation in education, health and housing-system. 
Rabindranath Tagore in his Kabuliwallah has given an account of a 
Kabuliwallah. The Talibans had destroyed these relations between India 
and Afghanistan during their rules. The people of these two countries now 
hope that their governments will play their great roles to establish cultural 
links between them. 


Afghanistan’s deputy defence minister, General Rashid Dostum on 
Thursday 31" January 2002 in New Delhi met Mr. George Fernendes, India's 
defence minister, and sought his help to rebuild the Afghan army. He 
requested him to train Afghanistan’s army officers and officer cadets in 
India institutes, establish a military training institute by India in Afghanistan 
and to send regularly military supplies to Afghanistan. Mr. Fernandes was 
very happy to meet him and told that the Afghans are not only our friends 
but they are our brothers. We must do it for them. Mr. Dostum also met 
Mrs. Chokila Iyer, the foreign secretary. It may be noted here that during 
the Taliban regime he has visited New Delhi many times as a guest of the 
Indian government. He is very much fond of Zee-TV and Mumbai’s movies. 
He was against the Taliban government and for this reason he came very 
close to India and its government. During the Taliban war many Afghans 
have lost their arms and legs and he requested the Indian Government to 
establish one artificial limb “Jaipur - foot" centre in Afghanistan Mr. Hamid 
Karzai, the head of the Afghan interim administration, visited New Delhi 
on 26 February 2002. He met Mr. Atal Behari Vajpayee, India’s Prime 
Minister and Mr. Jaswant Singh, the external affairs minister besides calling 
on Mr, K.R. Narayanan, the President. He sought India's help and co- 
operation in the construction of Afghanistan ravaged by over two decades 
of strife, especially in fields like education, health and infrastructure. India 
has already announced a $100 million credit line to that country. It has 
agreed to build schools, hospitals and roads, and to set up solar power 
plants and to help to create an Afghan army. The Indian forces are not 
participating in the international force which is maintaining law and order 
in and around Kabul, because the force is not under the auspices of the 
United Nations Organisation. Ushering in a new era of Indo-Afghan 
relations, Mr. Hamid Karzai, Afghanistan’s interim head of the state, arrived 
in New Delhi on Tuesday, 26 February 2002 on a two-day state visit. This 
was his first political contact with the Indian leadership. About a 36-member 
strong delegation including the foreign minister, Mr. Abdullah Abdullah, 
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came with him. They were received by the minister of state for external 
affairs Mr. Omar Abdullah, foreign secretary, foreign minister officcials 
and diplomats from Afghan mission in New Delhi. Mr. Karzai attended a 
meeting organised by the confederation of Indian Industry CII and 
Federation of Indian Chamber of Commerce and Industry FICCI on 
Wednesday, 27 February 2002 at New Delhi and requested the Indian 
businessmen to invest in Afghanistan. Both the Prime Ministers wanted 
peace, stability and prosperity in South Asia. They discussed ways to work 
closely to rebuild a democratic and terror - free Afghanistan. They also 
discussed the broad issue of terrorism and the trafficking of narcotics which 
finances activities like gun-running and territorist strikes. About twenty 
Afghan diplomats have started to receive their training on diplomatic matters 
in New Delhi on Monday, 18 February 2002 and this training will continue 
for three months. India’s foreign ministry will train them. Apart from it, 
India has sent twenty thousand blankets, medicines, foods, construction - 
materials, doctors for the opening of hospitals, medical appliances, “Jaipur 
- foot" for the Afghan people and teachers to give training in English 
language to Afghanistan. Several Afghan ministers visisted India. India 
has fully supported them and has agreed to help them to develop their 
departments. It has appointed Mr. Vivek Katju as its ambassador to 
Afghanistan. 
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Medicine in the Pali Vinaya rules 
©) Mani Kuntala Haldar (De) CE) 


In Pali literature the psychic power or supernatural power is called 
"Iddhi' (Vedic rddhi) power which is the peculiar attribute of the Arahats 
(one who has attained final sanctification), though it could also be possessed 
by those who had practised Jhana (meditation). But Buddha never 
encouraged exercise of the Iddhi powers before the common masses! 
although there is a mention of ten types of Iddhis in Dighanikaya?. Even in 
the Vinayapitaka it has been mentioned that the exercise of Iddhi was an 
offence against the regulation of the Samgha for a Bhikkhu to display 
before the laity those psychic powers which was beyond the capacity of 
ordinary men2. Actually, Buddha was intrinsically human. Never did he try 
to expose his super-human qualities. For this reason, instead of putting 
much emphasis on exercise of supernatural power Buddha in matters of 
healing, naturally depended on the medicinal values of different herbs, 
plants and leaves even on dietary restrictions. Remarkably, Buddha for 
healing of diseases put much importance on easily available materials. It is 
important to note that there had been several medicinal references in Indian 
Sanskrit literature particularly in Ayurveda or ‘Science of life" which has 
striking resemblances with medical prescriptions of Buddha. 


However, the Bhesajjakkhanda of Mahavagga*, a noteworthy section 
of the Vinayapitaka contains valuable information regarding various 
common diseases and their remedies with the help of medicine. Buddha in 
the very early stage of the growth of the Sarngha (Order) promulgated four 
main bindings in a Bhikkhn’s life in the form of four Nissayas (technically 
mean resources or requisites). Among the four, the last Nissaya i.e. 
Putimuttabhesajjam (Skt. Putimütrabhaisajyam) mainly puts emphasis 
on medicament for the sick in the Order i.e., cow-urine as medicine for 
them perhaps, on the idea that cow-urine contained medicinal properties 
and easily available to the monks. But whenever with the increasing number 
of the disciples of the Order various ailments and diseases spread over, 
Buddha again sanctioned five kinds of articles viz., ghee (sappi), fresh 
' butter (navanitam), oil (telam), honey (madhu), and molasses (phanitam) as 
extra concession? (atirekalabho). Thus, it is found that gradually the very 


. Dighanikaya I (ed. Rhys, Davids, PTS, London, 1886) pp. 212-13. 
Ibid. 

. Vinayapitakam II (ed. Oldenberg, PTS, London, 1880)p. 112. 

. Ibid p. 58. 

Ibid. 
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Vinaya rules on the ‘Putimuttabhesajjam’ were over-shadowed by 
amplifications coupled with bye-laws and corollaries. Actually with the 


development of the Order, Buddha had to compromise with the unavoidable 
outer influences which gradually came out of social contact of the monks 
with the lay-devotees. In course of time, Buddha also allowed other kinds 
of medicine prepared from roots, plants leaves, herbs, bulbs, seeds, fruits, 
gum, salts etc. for use. Buddha gave instructions for the proper use of 
those articles, monks never should reckon these as substantial food (na ca 
olariko pafifiayati) and shouid use those edibles at right time i.e, whenever 
needed) at morning (Kale patggahetva paribhufijitum). Again, Buddha had 
to compromise with the situation and had to relax and revise the rule to the 
effect that when needed, the monks should take the five above-mentioned 
accessories also at morning and evening. 


However, when needed Buddha allowed cooked tallow as medicine 
(vasani bhesajjani) prepared with oil* namely, of bear (acchavasa), of fish 
(macchavasa), of alligators (susukavasa), of swine (sukaravasa) and of 
donkey (gadrabhavasa), different kinds of roots’ as medicine (mulabhesajja 
ni) viz, halidda (turmeric), sitgivera (ginger), vaca and vacattha (two kinds 
of orris root), ativisa® (garlic), Katu karohini? (blackhellebore) usira" (khus 
Khus) bh mu ! (a kind of fragrant grass). Buddha also sanctioned 
flour (pitta) made from trituration of those roots side by side the use of a 
grind-stone and pestle for preparation of the same" (pisanasila ka pisana 
poto ka) astringent decoctions? (Kasavani Bhesajjani) extracted from 
different plants, from the nimba tree, from the Kutaja, from the pakkava (a 
kind of creeper), from the nattamala (Karaftja tree), different leaves (panai 
bhesajjani) viz. of nimba, kutaja patola (a kind of cucumber), sulasi'^ (basil) 
Kappasika (cotton-tree) etc., also fruits as medicine (phalabhesajjani) like 
vilaigam (skt. vidarigam), pippali (long pepper), maricam (black pepper), 
haritakam(yellow myrobalan), vibhitakam(beleric myrobalan), gottaphalam 
55 (gotha fruit), different gums (jatuni) such as hingu, hingujatum (hingu- 


a 


. Ibid p. 200 
7. Ibid 


According to Horner's "Translation of the Vinayapitaka (Book of Discipline IV p. 271), the 
meaning of ativisá is ‘garlic’. Rhys Davids (PED) and Childers (DPL) mention 'ativisá" as 
the name of a plant. 


9. Abh 582 
10 Skt. USra, the fragrant root of Audrapogon Muncatum Abh.610 
11. Skt. Bhadramusta (Cyperus Rotundus) Abh.599 
12. Sp. V 1090 
13. Abh 573 
14, Reading of Vin (Vol II p. 46) is ‘tulast’ as conjectural form. 
15. Skt. Gotravrksa - it grows m a dry oil-M. Williams Sans-Eng. Dictionary. 
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lac), hingu-sipatikam’®, taka, taka-patti and taka panni”, Sajjulasa' (resin), 
different salts (lonani) such as, sea-salt (samuddika), black-salt, (Kalalonam) 
rock-salt (sindhavam), ubbhidam (kitchen salt) and bilam (red-salt)??. 

Buddhaghosa prescribed application of powder as medicine (cunnani 
bhesajjani) in case of itching, boiling, discharging, scabing, bad-smelling 
of body etc. (Kandu va, pilaka va assavo va thullakacchuva abado, kayo va 
duggandho) along with a mortar and pestle (udakkhalam musalam) and 
chunam sieve (cumacalini). 

Interesting enough, raw flesh and raw blood in case of a disease ‘not 
human’ (amanussikabadhe amakamamsamamakalohitam) were allowed by 
Buddha as medicine”. Buddha prescribed different medicinal ointments”! 
(aüjanani) for the disease in eyes (cakkhurogavada) namely, Kalafijana (black 
collyrium), rasafijana (a sort of ointment made of various ingredients), sotafij 
ana (a kind of ointment made with antimony), gerukam (yellow ochre) and 
Kapalla? (lamp black). In this context, Buddha further sanctioned various 
perfumes to be mixed up with those ointments. For curing *headache' (sI 
sabhitapa) Buddha at first prescribed the use of oil on the head later on 
Buddha's prescription was the medicinal treatment through the nose (natthu- 
kamma) with double nose-spoon? (yamaka-natthukarani) so that the oil 
might be poured proportionately to the nose. In case of failure of above- 
mentioned medical treatment for the cure of ‘headache’ Buddha once again 
instructed to inhale the smoke through their nostrils of the burning drugs 
by smoking-pipe (dhümanetta) by smearing them on wicks. 

In case of trouble with wind in the stomach (vatabadha) Buddha advised 
to take decoctions of oil” (telapakam) in mixture with moderate strong 
drink? (majjapakkhitam). Further, in order to cure rheumatism (añ gavato) 
. Buddha prescribed various remedies such as, sweating-treatment 
(sedakammam) and sweating by the use of herbs (sambharaseda) along 


16. Probable correct spelling is 'sivátika' - PED.M. William (Sans-Eng. Dictionary) describes 
it as a particular kind of grass. 

17. Various kinds of Lac-Sp. V-1090. * 

18. Skt. Sarjarasa vide-Geiger's PLL p. 192. 

19. Buddhaghosa's opinion is that ‘red-salt is cooked together with all kinds of ingredients’. It 

18 probably ‘bit laban’ also called bilála (Abh 461). 

20. Vin I203. 

. 241. Ibid 

22. Soot taken from the flame of a lamp-Sp. V 1090. According to PED, Kapalla is an error for 
Kajjala (lamp-black) cf. JPTS, 1887, p 167. 

23. DNI p. 12, but PED translates natthu-Karant as pocket-handkerchief. 

24. Cf. Vin If 120; Jat IV 363; Th A 14. 

25. Cf. C.S. VI 28.25.26 
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with a great stream-bath/ (mahaseda). If the above-mentioned treatment 
became ineffective Buddha further advised to use a kind of medicinal water 
prepared from different cooked leaves? (bhargodakam) failure of which 
Buddha advised a small hot-bath cabinet (udakakotthakam) for the treatment 
of rheumatism. In case of rheumatism in the joints (pabbavato) Buddha 
allowed monks to let blood out of the affected place by using a knife or 
lancet. If that failed to cure, Buddha advised to make use of horn to let 
blood”. In order to cure blistered feet (pada phalita) Buddha prescribed 
the use of ointment and foot-salve for remedy” and for curing boils 
(gandabadho) Buddha prescribed treatment with use of lancet or by 
administering decoctions of astringent herbs? (kasavodakam) and solve or 
paste of sesamum seeds?!(tilakakka). Besides the above-mentioned 
treatments Buddha advised to the use of compresses (kabalikam) along 
with cotton bandages to tie up the wounds of the boil. In case of itching of 
the sore, the monks were directed to use mustered-powder (sasapa-kutta) 
to be cured. When needed, Buddha also instructed to fumigate the wound, 
to cut off the proud flesh” (vanamamsa) formed on the wound. Besides, 
four kinds of filth (mahavikatani) viz. dung (gutham), urine (muttakam), 
ashes (charikam) and clay (mattikam) were applied for snake-bite (which 
are regarded as great purifiers by rustic people in India). 

In the event of taking poison Buddha's prescription was drinking of 
decoction of dung for recovery. For, a disease called 
‘gharadinnaka’ (sickness in consequences of a poisonus drink) arising out 
of the result of sorcery of influences of witcrafting (the remedy prescribed 
was drinking of decotion of soil turned up by the plough (sitalolim). 


In case of constipation (dutthagahanika) Buddha's prescription was 
raw lye (amisakharam) for cure and in case of jaundice (panduroga) a 
decotion of cow's urine and yellow myrobalan (muttaharitakam) as 
medicine?, Buddha's medical directive was to take purgative (virecana) in 
case a patient monk's body came to be full of bad humours* (abhisanna-ka 
ya) Buddha also had sanction to use clarified gruel (acchakafijika), natural 


26. Buddhaghosa (Sp.V.1091) explains ‘mahiisedam’ as follows: - a pit of the size of a man 
filled with charcoal and covered with a coating of earth, sand and various leaves helpful for 
curing rheumatism (ndndvidhini vataharanapannini) are spread over on which the patient 
used to lie down with affected limbs smeared with oil. 

27. PED remains silent about its exact meaning. 

28. Identical with vátarakta of Caraka C.S. IV 29.36. 


29. Sp. V.1091. 
30. Cf. Wise 'Commentary on the Hindu system of Medicine' (Thacker, Spink & Co. Calcutta, 
1845) p. 129. 


31. Vinaya Texts Hp. 58 f n.1 

32.  Vaddhamamsa (Sp. V.p. 1092) i.e, upper covering flesh (vanamamsa iti adhikamamsa). 
33. Also prescription of ghee found in Vin. I 276. 

34. Cf. Vin H p. 119. 
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juices? (akatayusam) and artificial juices (katakata) and meat-broth*® 
(paticchadaniya) whenever needed. 

Besides the above-mentioned medicines the Vinayapitaka? stresses 
on Buddha's special advice to take rice-milk (yagu) which Buddha 
described as a perfect medicine conducive to health. It given one life, beauty, 
ease, strength, intelligence and by drinking yagu it is possible to check 
hunger, to keep off thirst, to regulate wind. It also cleanses the bladder, 
digests raw remnants of food. 

However, itis to be admitted that Buddha was very successful diplomat 
whenever he could understand that the thrust of demands inside and outside 
the Samgha was erresistible, he at once changed or relaxed the strictness of 
the rules before their violation. With the passing of days the living of monks 
became complicated and as such their demands increased. No longer they 
remained satisfied by adherence to *putimuttabhesajja' (cow-urine) as the 
only medicine. They adopted different kinds of food articles as medicine 
for healing diseases and Buddha’s acquiescence to this way mainly based 
on the ground of tolerance, practicability and appeasement. 

It is apparently clear that Buddha's medicinal knowledge was as 
profound as astounding, otherwise how he could prescribed so many 
varieties of medicines for physical ailments. The diagnosis, of course, 
sometimes was based on beliefs and superstitions and some diseases were 
believed to have been caused by supernatural beings. Inspite of all these, 
the early Indian medicine and surgery may be stated toowe much to 
Buddha’s forms of treatment. 


35.  Akatayusam iti asiniddho mugga-pacita-patiyo Sp. V. 1092. 

36. Cf. VinIpp 231-38. Buddhaghosa describes it as ‘mamsarasa’ ‘flavour of meat’ (Sp. V 
1092). 

37. VinIp.221; also AN NI p. 250. 
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Buddhism in India as seen by the Chinese Pilgrims 
O Kshanika Saha Q 


Sino-Indian relations date back to the early centuries of the first 
millennium, when innumerable Indian monks, such as Dharmaratna, 
Kasyapa Mátanga, Kumarrjiva, Bodhidharma and Gunavarman, to name a 
few, visited China to expound the philosophical doctrines of Buddhism. 
Their missionary activities inspired Chinese Pilgrims to visit the country, 
haloed by the Buddha.Of them, Fa-Hien, Hiuen T’Sang and I-tsing have 
left an undeniable m. & on the Sino-Indian Cultural Senarto. 


The memoirs and travel accounts of the Chinese pilgrims are important 
for the history of Indian Buddhism, in sofar, as they record dates and facts. 
Unfortunately, they depend: h on hearsy evidence and no attempt to 
criticise Indian traditions or «cave them into a continuous narrative is 
discernable. 


Fa-hien is known to have left China in 399 A.D. and resided in the 
kingdom of Chandragupta II for six years (A.D. 405-411). His account 
attests to his sojourn in Pátaliputra for three years and at Tamralipti for 
two.! Further, he visited Punjab, Hindustan and Bengal. He leaves the 
impression that all these were in the main Buddhist countries. He concludes, 
on the basis of hearsy evidence that the inhabitants of the Deccan were 
barbarous and not Buddhists, though it contained some Buddhist shrines. 


. Fa-Hien notices the existence of both the Mahayanists and 

Hinayànists in the various regions of India without indicating any feeling 

. of animosity amongst them. In the countries corresponding to parts of 

Kashmir and Gilgit as well as in Udyana and Gandhara the Hinayanists 

were in majority. In Punjab both schools were prevalent but the Hinayana 
was evidently strong. 


Of the Middle kingdom (which according to him began with the 
kingdom of Muttra) he says that the people are free and happy and neither 
kill any living creature not drink intoxicating liquor.? In the district of Muttra, 
the Law was still flourishing. Monasteries and topes were numerous and 
ample alms were given to the monks. He states that the professors of the 
Abhidharma and Vinaya made offerings to those works, while the 
Mahayanists to the book Prajiia-Paramita as well as Manjusri and 
Kawn-Shih-Yin. 


Magadha, wherein he studied Sanskrit, was, according to him 
prosperous and pious. Of its capital Patna, he says, "by the side of the 
topes of Asoka has been made Mahayana monastery, very grand and 
beautiful, there is also a Hinayàna one, the two together containing 600 or 
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700 monks.” Herein, he studied Buddhism and sought and copied 
manuscripts of the Vinaya. At this time the various schools of the latter 
were divided by trivial differences and they orally handed down their 
respective versions. The pilgrim found in the Mahayànist monastery one 
manuscript of the Mahàsaüghika rules, which he considered to be the most 
complete. However, he also noted down the Sarvastivadin rules. 


In Tàmralipti, the pilgrim reports that there were twenty-two 
monasteries, “inhabited by monks, who followed the law of Buddha"? In 
both Magadha and Bengal, both schools seems to have existed but the 
: Mahayana was more flourishing. 


It must herein be mentioned that Fa-hien found the sacred sites of 
Sravasti, Kapilavastu and Kusinara sprasely populated and desolate. 
However, this may have been due to general causes, not specially to the 
decay of the religion. No doubt, the Chinese pilgrim occasionally mentions 
that the Brahmanas were jealous of the Buddhists, there is however, no 
hint of persecutions. The existence of numerous seets among the Buddhists 
is attested to by his observance of, the prevalence amongst the latter, of 96 
varieties of erroneous views. However, they do not appear to have been 
hostile to one another. He further records that there still existed, apparently 
in Ko§ala, followers of Devadatta, who recognised three previous Buddhas, 
but not Sakyamuni. He visited their brith places, which contained topes 
erected in their honour. Many of the old sites such as Rajagrha and Gaya 
were deserted, but there were new towns near them and Bodh Gaya was a 
place of pilgrimage with three monasteries. 


In the fifth century A.D., specially after the death of Vasubandhu, the 
author of Abhidharmakósa, Indian Buddhism, witnessed gradual changes 
of great significance. This was largely due to the assimilative power of 
Hinduism and the attraction of the people to magical and emotional rites 
which became more manifest in 700 A.D. In the intervening years, the 
monks were chiefly occupied with scholastic and exegetical work. There 
developed a distinct school of logicians among the Buddhists. The most 
distinguished exponents were Dinndga, Sthiramati and Gunamati.* 
Bhàvaviveks? too, must have belonged to the same school. His important 
achievement was the utilization of the terminology of the Sankhya for the 
purposes of the Mahayana. 


According to Vacaspatimisra (about 1100 A.D.), Vasubandhu and his 
disciple Dinnága, interpreted the aphorisms of the Nyàya philosophy in a 
heterodox or Buddhist sense, thus claiming that the pioneering works 
belonged to a Brahmanic source. Subsequently, however, it flourished 
greatly in the hands of the Buddhists, expecially Dimaga and Dharmakirti, 
who were probably alive in the reign of Kumàragupta (413-455 A.D.). 
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The former, a native of Conjeevaram and a contemporary of Kalidasa, spent 
much time in Nalanda and though the Sanskrit originals of his works are 
lost, the Tibetan translations have been preserved. 


The Buddhist schools of logic flourished for many centuries, in 
Kashmir and in Bengal which was founded by Chandragomin. Both lasted 
until the Mahammadan conquest. The Rajatarangini, attests to the fact that 
as early as in the C. 6th, Buddhism in Kashmir had become corrupt and the 
monks had begun to marry. King Lalitaditya (733-769) is credited with 
having built monasteries as well as temples to the sun, but his successors 
were Sivaites.® 

In Bengal, in 730 A.D., a pious Buddhist named Gopala founded the 
Pala dynasty and extended his power over Magadha. For about 450 years, 
the Pala kings provided a long line of devout defenders of the faith. But, 
Kanauj, lying to the east of their dominions from the eight century onwards 
became a stronghold of Brahmanic learning, which definitely ultimately 
succeeded in overpowering Buddhistic influences. 


In Northern India, in the 5th Century A.D. advancing hordes of Hunas, 
wrought great devastation. A devout Saiva, their king Mihiragula 
(470-530 A.D.) is represented as a determined enemy of Buddhism and a 
systematic destroyer of monasteries. This is corroborated by the 
Rajatarangini and other sources. However, it is probable that his wrath was 
more inspired by his love of pillage and destruction rather than religious 
fanaticism. 


An important landmark, in the progress of Sino-Indian relations during 
this time, was the arrival of Bodhidharma in Canton about 520 A.D. though 
Indian sources and the accounts of Hstian-Chuang and J-tsing are silent on 
this account, Chinese sources represent him as the son of a king of a country 
called Hsiang-chih in Southern India and the 28th patriarch. His reputation 
as a prominent figure in the religion and art of the Far East dates to the 
eight century A.D. It may be inferred that Bodhidharma, head of some 
heretical sect in South India, fled to China, like many of his contemporaries, 
in the wake of violent disputes between the Buddhists, Jains and Hindus in 
South India. Available documents indicate that Buddhism herein, was almost 
entirely Hinayanist, closely akin to that of Ceylon and not very compatible 
with the emotions of the Tamils.’ 

The pilgrims Sung-yun and Hui-sheng? visited India, during the period 
of the Huna domination (518-521 A.D.). Their itinerary covered Udyana, 
then ruled by a pious Buddhist King and Gandhara under an Ephthalite 
chieftain probably Mihiragula himself, who was a worshipper of demons. 
Their opinion regarding the Ephthalites is unfavourable. According to them, 
“their rules of politiness, are very defective”. However, that no amount of 
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persecution could destroy the faith in North-Western India, is evident from 
the fact that the population of Gandhara had a great respect for Buddhism 
and the pilgrims could carry back to China 170 volumes of standard 
Mahavana works. 


Mihiragula was defeated by a coalition of Indian princes under 
Narasimha-Gupta Baladitya at about 530 A.D. and is known to have died 
ten years later. However, the onslaught on Buddhism launched by him 
seems to have gathered momentum in the following centuries. It, no doubt 
still received royal patronage in company with other religions but its days 
of glory and eminence were definitely over. While sectarian conflicts were 
on the increase, contemporary records attest to systematic persecution. 


Credible affirmation regarding the latter is to be had from the account 
of Hsüan Tsang. He accuses Sasánka, a king of Central Bengal 
(C. 600 A.D.) and a devout Saiva, of having expelled the inmates of a 
Buddhist monastery at Kusinagara,? thrown into the Ganges, a relic stone 
bearing the foot prints of Buddha at Pataliputra'? and of having crowned 
his misdeeds by uprooting the Bodhi tree at Gaya and brunt what remained 
of it. However, that the anti-Buddhist sentiment was not all pervading, is 
evident from the fact ment «d by the pilgrim that a few months afterwards 
Purnavarna, the last descendant of Asoka on the throne of Magadha, by 
pious efforts brought the tree back to life and in one night it became above 
ten feet high.! Allowing for a certain amount of exaggeration in the 
pilgrim’s account, owing to the fact that his patron Harshavardhana was 
Saganka’s arch enemy, the whole episode cannot be dismissed as were 
malicious propaganda. An echo of the story of Sasahka's misdeeds is to be 
found in another Buddhist work, the Mafijusrimülakalpa."? 


A redeeming feature in the history of Indian Buddhism was provided 
by the rule of King Harshavardhana of Kanauj. In the C. 7th A.D. he 
provided Northern India from Punjab to Bengal with an unifying and 
peaceful rule. The Chinese refers to him as Siladitya, king of the country 
called Mo-lo-po. He is reported to have been so careful of animal life that 
he even strained the water drunk by his horses and elephants, lest they 
should consume minute insects." 


The Chinese pilgrim Hstian-Chuang was his honoured guest and from 
him we get a valuable and exhaustive account of the king’s administration. 
A general decline in the law and order situation is discernable from his 
statement that brigandage prevailed and travelling was dangerous. 


Without disowning Brahmanic worship, Harsha in his later years, 
displayed a marked inclination towards Buddhism. It may be noted that 
amongst the three dramas ascribed to him, Nágánanda is a Buddhist drama 
which opens with an invocation to the Buddha and has a Jataka story for its 
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plot. Emulating the piety of ASoka, he founded rest houses and hospitals, 
as well as monasteries and thousands of stüpas. He prohibited the taking 
of life and the use of animal food and of the three periods into which his 
day was divided, two were devoted to religion and one to business. He also 
exercised a surveillance over the whole Buddhist Order and advanced 
meritorious members. !* 


The accounts of Hsüan Chuang leaves the impression that Harsha was 
not only a devoted follower of the Buddhist religion, but even deliberately 
treated the other religious sects including Saivas, with scant respect. He 
describes, for example, the great ceremony which Harsha performed every 
five years at Prayag at the confluence of the rivers Ganga and Yamuna, 
when after the example of his ancestors, he “distributed in one day the 
accumulated wealth of five years". But, we are told that an image of Buddha 
was first offered the most costly jewels, and the Buddhist priests from far 
and near, were entertained with gifts, before his charity was extended to 
“retired scholars and recluses of other religions and the kinless poor". 
Having rid himself of all his treasures and even his robes, he arrayed himself 
in clothes borrowed from his sister. This lavish distribution exhausted all 
the public and private wealth of the country but in ten days the empty 
treasury was again filled by gifts of the rulers of different countries. 


Still more vivid is his description of Harsha's religious assembly at 
Kanauj,'6 which was attended by Bhaskara-varman, with his immense bost, 
and twenty (or eighteen) other kings. A special tower, 100 ft. high and 
with a golden statue of Buddha of the size of the king inside it, was 
constructed at Kanauj, and every day in the midst of a huge procession, 
escorted by the kings, a smaller golden image of Buddha was borne on an 
elephant. On its left went King Harsha, dressed as Sakra (Indra) holding a 
canopy and on the right was Bhàskara-varman, dressed as Brahma, holding 
a white Chàmara. Before placing the statue on the alter, the king himself 
washed the statue in scented water and offered it tens, hundreds and 
thousands of silken garments, decorated with precious gems. The worship 
was followed by a grand feast. In the evening the king, listened to the 
arguments of his Chinese guest, amidst royal instructions that no one was 
to speak against him. 

Here an instance of Brahmanical intolerance has been recorded by the 
Chinese pilgrim.” The heretics, we are told, felt great resentment against 
Harsha and planned to kill him, because while he “exhausted his treasury 
in offerings to the Buddhists, he scarcely even spoke to them". On the last 
day of the assembly, the pavillion built for the reception of the Chinese 
pilgrim suddenly caught fire and in the confusion that ensued, a heretic, 
knife in hand, rushed on the king. The man was seized and confessed that 
he had been hired by the heretics. Five hundred Brahmanas, all of singular 
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talent, questioned by the king confessed to their share in the plot, adding 
that they were “jealous of the Sramanas, whom the king had reverenced 
and exceedingly honoured”. The king punished the ring-leaders and 
banished the Brahmanas to the frontiers of India. 


The pilgrim’s itinerary, gives a dismal picture of Buddhism in 
contemporary India. It appears, from his record that the progress of the 
religion had been arrested and in many places it had lost its hold upon the 
people and was, in fact, on the verge of disappearance. The dacay of the 
religion seems to have been more pronounced in the North West and South. 


Thus in Gandhara'® there were only a few Buddhists. More than a 
thousand monasteries stood untenanted and the Buddha's sacred bowl had 
vanished. He notices that in Takshasila,? the greatest seat of learning of 
the ancient times, there flourished in total harmony and complete 
concordance the Brahmanas, Buddhists, Greeks, Jains, Parthians, Sakas 
and Zoroastrians. It was visited twice by the Chinese savant. Although 
“the monasteries were numerous”, he writes, “many of them were desolate 
and the Brethern, who were very few were all Mahayanists”. In Udyana,” 
however, the pilgrim notices that Buddhism was held in high esteem and 
herein he witnessed a more that 20 feet high sandal wood image of Buddha 
which possessed supernatural powers, emitting light and effecting cures. 
In Sind, the monks were numerous but indolent.?! 


Undoubtedly, the depredations of Mihiragula, was the main cause of 
this desolation, but in the Deccan and in the extreme South, Jainism was 
rapidly gaining ground at the cost of Buddhism. Hstian-Tsang oberves that 
the Digambara and Svetimbara monks were to be found in Taxila in the 
West and Vipula (Rajagrha)” in the east. The Digambara Nirgranthas were 
very numerous in Bengal? and Orissa. In the South at Dhanakataka™ (near 
Amaravati), Chola? and Pandya states, he met a number of Digambara 
monks and admired their beautiful temples. Herein, and in Kalinga% and 
Andhra,” the pilgrim reports that Jains were very numerous and counts 
Buddhist monasteries only by tens and twenties. In Dravida,” there were 
10,000 monks of the Sthavira school. Regarding Malakuta? (Mo-Lo-Kiu- 
Ch’a) he states that among the poeple “some follow the true doctrine, others 
are given to heresy. They do not esteem learning much, but are wholly 
given to commercial gain. There are the ruins of many old convents, but 
only the walls are preserved, and there are few religions followers. There 
are many hundred Deva temples, and a multitude of heretics, mostly 
belonging to the Nirgranthas. 


Not far to the east of this city is an old Satngharama of which the 
vestibule and court are covered with wild shrubs; the foundation walls 
only survive. This was built by Mahendra. the younger brother of 
ASoka-raja .......... d 
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In Central India, too, though Buddhism was represented both by 
monasteries and monks, the Deva temples and unbelievers were also 
numerous. From this account it is apparent that the sphere of Buddhism 
had already contracted in Hiuen Tsang’s time, and that the non-Buddhists, 
particularly the devotees of Siva and the followers of the Digambara sect, 
were growing in number and influence. However, the pilgrim's records 
distinctly prove that Buddhism, though declining, was still prevalent in 
important places all over India from Kashmir and Gandhara to Dravida, 
and from Ganjam and Samatata to Sind and Valabhi. 


The decay of the Buddhist faith finds it's echoe in the writings of 
I-tsing (about 650-700 A.D.) "The teaching of the Buddha is becoming 
less prevalent in the world from day to day" he says. "When I compare 
what I have witnessed in my younger days and what I see today in my old 
age, the state is altogether different and we are bearing witness to his and it 
is hoped we shall be more attentive in future.” Unfortunately, his travels 
in India were of relatively small extent and he gives less local information 
than the previous pilgrims. ' 

I-tsing speaks of the innumerable Buddhist sects as they existed in his 
time. Besides mentioning the ancient eighteen sects, he divides them into 
four groups or Nikayas : The Arya-Mila-Sarvastivada-Nikaya, popular in 
Lata and Sindhu. Obviously, sectarian differences over rules of discipline 
and other aspects of the faith had become more volatile and hastened its 
progressive decay. 

It may be mentioned herein, that I-tsing describes in great detail and 
with high praise the rules followed by Indian monks about food and drink, 
clothing and medicaments, personal hygiene and general conduct.” 
. Regarding the University of Nalanda, he says that the establishment owned 
two hundred villages and contained eight halls with more than 3000 monks. 
In the neighbourhood of the monastery were a hundred sacred spots, several 
marked by temples and topes. It was a resort for Buddhists from all countries 
and an educational as well as a religious centre. Successful merit was 
rewarded not only by rank but by grants of land. Obviously, Buddhism 
still received royal patronage and favour from local residents. 

Nevertheless, it is probable that there were at times not only individual 
but even general lapses of the brethren from the older standards. This is 
proved not so much by occasional hints in Brahmanical literature, as by 
pointed and direct reference in a Buddhist work of this period. Thus in 
Bhasa’s Charudatta (Act IV, P. 74) the saucy Brahmana Maitreya uses the 
simile of a Buddhist monk kept awake at night by thinking of his assignation 
with a servant girl. Literary evidence again shows that the Buddhist and 
Jain nuns in particular were often, employed from early times in the 
unworthy role of go-betweens between lovers.” 
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A medley of causes have been given by scholars for the decadance of 
religious faith which once could boast of an enormous following amongst 
the laity, the royalty along with higher classes of society as well as the 
foreign invaders like the Greeks and Sakas. The resurgence of Hinduism 
under Kumarila Bhatta (C. 750) and Sankara (C. 800), the Muhammedan 
invasion in 1193, under Ikhtiyar-ud-Din Muhammad, a general of Kutb- 
un-Din and the growing influence of Tantricism on the Buddhists are among 
the reasons why “after about two millenniums of chequered existence, the 
flame that Siddartha had lighted under the Bodhi tree at Gaya feebly 
flickered out in its homeland"? 
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Some Mahayana Traits in the early biographical 
accounts of Buddha 


O Sadhan Chandra Sarkar O) 


Buddhism in the days of the Buddha (Gautama) is generally known 
as Theravada or Hinayana. The Buddhism which emerged after the 
convocation of the Fourth Buddhist Council under the patronage of the 
Kushan king Kaniska is the real starting point of Mahayana. The distribution 
between these two types of Buddhism was due to their difference in the 
outlook as to the deification of the mortal Sakyamuni Siddhattha Buddha. 
The emergence of the Bodhisatta-ideal as well as the cult in the later period 
greatly accelerated the growth of the differences of ideals between these 
two chief branches of Buddhism — Theravada and Mahayana. In the 
Buddhist literature of the early period the Buddha has been depicted as a 
mortal human being and his human sufferings ailings etc. are not suppressed 
even after his attaining Sambodhi. This is evident lin his attack of dysentery 
caused by taking Sukaramaddava offered by Cunda. Human element of 
Buddha is never denied here. That the Buddha was a mortal being and is 
subject to human limitation in respect of his earthly physiques has been 
also recorded in the Jarasutta? of the Saniyuttanikaya where Ananda 
expressed a deep concern for the health of he Buddha. Buddha in reply 
advised Ananda not to be worried for this. Old age decay and death are but 
the natural phenomena for every mortal being like him. 


Realistic notion of Tathagata is further observed in various Nikaya 
texts. It is certainly a very bold step for the then Buddhists be above of the 
strong tendency of deifying everything which was great. But even a century 
or two after his actual existence when the scriptures were shaped, the human 
notion of Buddha was also retained in its full conotation throughout 
Buddhist literature. We here quote a passage which is most commonly 





1. Kilantosmi, Ananda, nisidissdmi, Dighanikaya, II, 128. 


2. — Acchariyam bhante abbhutam bhante ....... bhagavato tavo parisuddho chavivanno 
pariyodáto sithilafica gattdm sabbáni valiyajitani purato pabbháro ca kdyo dissati ca 
indriyánam afffiathattam. Evam hetam Anando hoti ‘jarddhamme yobbanne 
vyidhidhammo àrogye, maranadhammo, jivite’ S V 216 - 17. 
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traced in the texts of the Theravada literature. Here follows the extract!. 


Bhagava araham smmasambuddha vijjacaranasampanno lokavidu 
anuttaro purisadammasarathi sattha devamanussanam buddho bhagava. So 
imam lokam sadevakam sabrahmakam sasamana - brahmanapajam sadevam 
sayam abhinna sacchikatva pavedeti etc. (Dighanikaya I 87-88). 


Here Buddha is described as a being of superior merit only. Nothing 
transcendental or theistic conception is added to the Buddha. What power 
Buddha achieved was the due resultant (vipaka) of the accumulated merits 
perpetrated through his former lives. Yet it is very interesting to note here 
that even these realistic notion about the Buddha is not bereft of non-realistic 
i.e., superhuman conception about Buddha. The proposition may be 
specified through a few excerpts which are noted below : 


a) Yo vo Ananda maya dhammo vinayo ca desito pannatto so va mam’ 
accayena sattha?. 


b) Bhagavato 'mhi putto oraso mukhato jàto dhammajo dhammadaya 
do’ ti 2. 


c) Alam, vakkali, kim te imina putikayena ditthena, yo kno, Vakkali, 
dhammam passati so mampassati. Yo mampassati so dhammam passati‘. 


The expression in (a) above, if critically examined, reveals that Buddha. 
Most unconciously might have advocated the adoration of his personal 
cult at the cost of his own teaching - Dhamma and Vinaya which should be 
taken as good as sattha himself. He has thus equated his personality with 
this two fold teachings. This was, perhaps, an indirect impetus to his 
followers for the growth of Buddha - puja though he desisted monks of the 
Samgha not to do so. 


Alike the first the second expression in above Dhamma has been 
equated to Brahma, Dhammakaya to Brahmakaya and an abrahmana to a 
Sakya - puttiya Samana. This is but a departure from the realistic attitude 
and here human element manifest in the Lord Buddha, has been thrown 
aside to speak high of Dhamma. Practically the essence and import of 
Dhamma rather has been made lighter while making it greater than anything. 





1 cf, Avadanasatakam, page, 51 , Lalitavistara, 3. 

2. Mahapannibbanasutta, Dighanikaya II, 154 ; cf. Milindapanho, 99; Majjhimanikaya,108; 
(Ananda here says to Gopaka and Moggallana that after the decease of the Lord the 
words of the Master will be their refuge.) 

3. Sarnyuttanikaya, II 221, (Civarasutta). 

4. Ibid, III 120 (Vakkalisutta) ; Majjhima, 190-91 ; cf. also cf. Saddhammasanghao (J.P. 
T.S. 1890) 61. 


+ 
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The third quotation is all the more bold illustration and may be thought 
as precursor of later Mahayana conceptions. Here Gautama Buddha as if 
directly urges his disciples that Dhamma (anicca) should be looked upon 
with equal awe and veneration as they regarded his person. No meta- 
physical, according to Dr. N. Dutta, sense is reflected in this extract. What 
we intend to say here is that Tathagata himself glorified his own self, though 
apparently gone unnoticed. This glorification of the own self might have 
led to the Mahayanic faith in the Theravada literature. 


Many other passages both from Pali and Buddhist Sanskrit literature 
also refer to his miraculous power and activities of Buddha. His ability to 
live for a Kalpa or his assuming of various forms and performance of other 
supernatural activities ! are certainly a pointer to his superhuman and divine 
nature as well. Sometimes we find Mahayanic kaya-conception in the Pali 
literature of early period. For instance when the Rüpakaya orthe historical 
existence of Gautama Buddha has been established in the Kathavatthu 2, 
his Dhammakaya, the soul of the Mahayana - belief, is not denied in the 
later Theravada text, the Saddhammasangaha ?. The great commentator 
Buddhaghosa even could not ignore the superhuman powers of Buddha. 
In the Atthasalini * he has admitted this when he describes that the Buddha 
while preaching Abhidhamma to his mother in the Tusita-heaven created 
some Nimmita-Buddhas, as true as the real ones. 


This is perhaps, a divine (lokuttaro) act of a divine being. Generally 
arthavaha - avadana states how, through Buddha's miraculous power the 
smell of incise (dhupa) having spread all over Srávasti reached even the 
highest peak of mountains, the seats of the celestial beings. Again in the 
story of Kuvalaya (Story No. 16) of the same text we notice the miraculous 
effect on Kuvalaya's body for which she had a great pride. In the story of 
Dhupah in the account of his combat with six heretical teachers like Pura 
na and others Buddha similarly applied his siddhi though he advised his 
disciples not to apply the same. Therefore, from the illustrations cited above 
we have the opportunity to surmise that Buddha's own activities helped 
him to attain illustrious divine position in the later period. The worship of 





1.  Abhidharmakosa II, 10 
2. Kathávatthu XVII 


3.  Sambuddhánamdve kaya rupákayo .......dhammakidyo, Saddhamma sangha, 
J.P.T. S 1893, 69. 


4. Atthasdlini, 16. 
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Buddha by different gods also assisted to form the notion of his divinity ! 
by the people in general (puthujjana). The lokanuvartana (i.e., to follow 
the ways of this world) by the Buddha in the Lalitavistara is another example 
of his super-human attitude for the people of the world. There was no 
necessity for Buddha, emancipated in heaven, to come down here. It has 
been also stated in the same text that Siddhattha Buddha did not stay in the 
filth of mother's womb like all other human beings. 


He had to remain in a jewel casket (ratnavyüha) till his appearance in 
this terrestrial world. Here also his divinity has been accepted directly though 
in the text we have no other Mahayanic subtle theories like trikaya - 
conception etc. 


First of all we make mention of Sivi-Avadana of the Avadanagataka 
where Buddha like Sakra, god of the gods, as a routined work used to 
survey the lower world thrice in a day thrice in a night. (tri ratrestrir 
divasasya jnanadarsanam pravartate) ?. This act of jnanadarsana by Buddha 
like other gods all the more strengthens the superhuman element of Buddha 
(as full-fledged god). 


Now let us turn to the biographical accounts of Siddbattha Buddha 
recorded in the Theravada Pali and Buddhist Sanskrit literature. A critical 
appreciation of these accounts is also reflective of his divinity though 
scholars may be hesitant to describe them as such for the reason that these 
texts or extracts are but interpolations, and therefore unauthentic. Yet 
sometime we are also in doubts to say all of them as the compositions of a 
` late period. On the contrary they may be thought more authentic as the 
different texts written either in Buddhist Sanskrit or in Pali, preserve, without 
any objection and sometimes without any distortion from any quarter. 


In the Nidana it is narrated that in his previous existence of Bodhisatta 
Siddhattha was born as a divine being, i.e., as a god in the Tusita heaven. 
This divinity of Siddhattha is an accepted fact almost in all texts of the 
Theravadins, Sarvastivadins etc. So Mahayanic deification of the Sàkyamuni 
Buddha in the Pali texts cannot be exclusively denied and outruled directly. 
It seems that the Mahayanic superhuman state of the Buddha, though 
deliberately suppessed in Pali Thervada texts, could not be completely done 
away with. 


1.  Sahacittotpádáscakaro devendro ....... Visvakarmá cattárasca mahárája prásà 
damabhisamskytavantah tasmimprasüde Sakrena Bhagavan Snsrüvakasangho divyena sayanüsane 
divyath gandhamdalyapuspaih satkrto gurukito mánito pujito 

2. cf. Avadanagatakam, (Sakryasya..... jndnadarsanam pravate). 
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First, we may refer to the great event of Bodhisatta’s descent to this 
world. Gautama, according to tradition, came down here from the Tusita 
heaven. At the very out-set of his career stress has been given on his divine 
existence and his descent on the earth was regarded as an act of sympathy 
of a divine being for the release of the unfortunatre living-beings of 
Jambudvipa. The Mahavastu-Avadana (Avidure-nidana portion) and the 
Majjhimanikaya ! record his stay in Tusita heaven as a god and through 
repeated requests of other celestial beings i.e, the Buddha agreed to be 
reborn at proper time and in worthy family. His unusual entry into his 
mother's womb in the form of a white elephant was heralded by an 
earthquake and flash of light illumining the whole world. His actual descent 
on the earth passing unsoiled existence for ten months in the womb of his 
mother, Mayadevi, his warm reception in silken clothes by the gods, his 
seven steps on the lotus suddenly sprung from the earth speak only of his 
Lokottara-bhava. In the ploughing festival of the Sakiyas the Bodhisatta as 
a boy even, made himself deeply engrossed under the Jambu tree and 
thereby caused to come down the five ascetics at the spot of his meditation 
through his supernatural power only. 


Again the appearance of the Cattaro pubbanimittani (four omens), 
the acceptance of begging bowl, rob, renunciation etc. were caused through 
the assistance of various divine beings. All these epidodes make us to believe 
in his supernatural divine state - the most criterian as well as determining 
feature of the Mahayana faith. 


Even after his attaining bodhi some incidents and behaviours of the 
Buddha strengthen our admiration (bhakti) for such divine being and lead 
us to instal him in the position of a real god in our earth. 


Here we mention a few of such events. 


1) The conversion of two Jatila-brothers ! highly speaks of his magical 
divine power. Buddha's night halt in their sacrificial fire-spot with the 
venomous serpent-king great wonder of the Jatila- Kasyapas who took 
him to be dead. The Jatila ascetics with their followers had to succumb to 
the magical power of the Buddha to the point of their becoming his disciples. 


2) Again in the discomfiture of the heretical teachers the Buddha himself 
adopted the Pratiharya of coming through air before the Titthiyas. 


3) Lastly, in the Mahaparinibbana Sutta. We further notice how through 
his Siddhi he was able to turn the muddy water of the river (Kakudha) to 





1. Sato sampajano Bodhisatto Tusitam. kdyam. uppajji ..... Tusitakdyd cavitvà matu 
kucchim okkami, M HI, 119. 
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clear, transparent water which Ananda could fetch for he Master being 
sent for the second time. (acchariyam bhante abbhutam bhante, tathagatassa 
mahiddhikata....... Idani sa .... bhante nadika cakka-chinna paritta lulita a 
vile sandamana, mayi upasatkamonte accha-vipasanna anavila...) This 
Theravada account written in Pali is also nucleus in forming the belief of 
his lokuttaratta or divinity, the high tone of the Mahayana-faith. Therefore 
there is every reason to hold that the Mahayana had its source in the early 
phase of the Pali Nikayas specially where the Master’s life is delineated. 
At a later period it is true that the Mahayana did develop with all its 
philosophical wings and distinctive theories like Bodhinattaisms paramita 
etc. 


The Buddhist sanskrit texts like the Mahavastu, Divyavadana, Avada 
na-Satakam also, it seems, developed the semi-Mahayanic element from 
the biographical accounts accorded in Pali texts. This is noticeable for 
example, in the Pratiharya sütra ? of the Divyavadana where it has been 
clearly stated that the Tathagata for the well being of the people and to 
establish his religion had to make a show of Pratiharya at Sravasti in 
presence of king Prasenajit of Kosala (Tathagata mahajana pratyaksamutare 
manusyadharme riddhipratharyam vidarsaysyati hitaya praninam). Besides 
these there are adequate references of the Mahayanic traits in the Sa 
rdulakarnavadana, a story of the Divyavadana. Even the efficacy of Dha 
rani mantra (andare pandaré karande keyüra-arcihaste kharagriva 
bandhumati viramati dharavidha cilimile vilodaya vasani loke visa cala 
cala golamati gandavile cilimile satinimne yatha samvibhakte golamati 
gandavilayai savaha has been felt when we observe that Matanga-darika, 
Prakrti, was able to bring Ánanda, a disciple of Buddha. The variety of 
jackal (siva), palmistry (panilekha) also illustrate later Mahayanic Tantric 
feature. 3 


From above we may surmise that the trend of Mahayana belief was 
not altogether absent in the early Buddhism, on the contrary the biography 
of the Master recorded in the Theravada literature served the nucleus of 
the Mahayana or Semi-Mahayana Buddhism at a later period. 
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Paficasila and it’s application in Bio-ethics 
O Saswati Mutsuddy O) 


Introduction : 


The concrete backbone of the Buddhism stands on Paficasila or Five 
Moral Precepts which are the earnest requirements of entire blood-sheded 
world. Buddha, the Enlightened One realised at the very beginning the 
Dhamma which he preached it should be understood by each and every 
general people who will ‘lit the light of his own’ (Atta dipa bhavo). 
Naturally, there is no conflict between Buddha and Science. Modern people 
who has the knowledge of Buddhism would apply it on Bio-ethics which 
is the main theme of the present discussion. 

Sila : 

In Buddhism the entire concept of ethics is centralised by the term 
Silas or Moral Precepts. According to Mrs. Rhys Davids, “It has now and 
again been put forward that Buddhism is neither a religion nor Philosophy, 
but only a system of moral or ethics, in so far as it contains anything beyond 
mere negation.”' Sila in its primary sense denotes ‘nature, character, habit, 
behaviour’ in general as when a person of stingy or illiberal character is 
spoken of as Adanasila. Its secondary meaning, doctrinally, the more 
important one, is “the moral habit or the habitual good, moral conduct — 
the conduct of one who does not hurt or rob living things, is sexually straight, 
truthful and gentle in speech, and sober as to drinks. That is all such conduct 
is only the essential basis of the higher life.’ 


There are some light throws on Silas in few texts of Buddhist literature. 
In Brahmajala sutta of Digha Nikàya, Sila classified into three heads—Cü 
Ja (minor), Majjhima (middle) and Digha (major)? In Majjhima Nikaya* 
we find- ‘Yo c’avuso visakha samma vacayo ca samma kammanto yo ca 
samma-ajivo, ime dhammà silakkhandhe sarigahità'. Here it is said about 
sila that it consists of perfect speech (sammavaca), perfect action (samma 
kammanto), perfect livelyhood (sammà àjivo). Dr. Nalinaksha Dutt in his 
book ‘Early Monastic Buddhism’ classified the precepts of sila as kayika 
(physical), vacasika (vocal) and mànasika (mental). According to Him, 
these are all “practically include the noble code of moral laws that are 
prescribed for the conduct of the Buddhist Monk”.® These moral precepts 
for Buddhist monks and nuns are codified as Bhikkhu Patimokkha and 
Bhikkhuni Patimokkha. At the same time in Samyutta Sikdya,’ we find 
that there are ten silas which are known as Dasasila, prescribed for novices 
or unordained monks — 


(i) Panatipaté veramani i.e. abstaining from taking life, (ii) Adinnadana 
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veramani i.e. abstaining from taking what is not given (iii) Kamesu miccha 
-cárá-veramani i.e. abstaining from adultery (iv) musavada vermani i.e. 
abstaining from telling a lie (v) pisunavacaya vermani i.e. abstaining from 
slander (vi) Pharusavacdya veramani i.e. abstaining from harsh or impolite 
speech (vii) samphappalapa veramani i.e. abstaining from frivolous and 
senseless talk (viii) abhijjhàya vermani i.e. abstaining from covetensness 
(ix) byapada veramani i.e. abstaining from malevolence and (x) miccha 
ditthiyà veramani i.e. abstaining from heretic views. 


Pajicasila : 

The ethymological meaning of it is five Moral Precepts which Buddha 
preached to bind all lay people including no. i-iv from Dasas ila and No.V 
is Sura meraya-majja-pamada-tthana vermani i.e. abstaining from any type 
of indolence arising from the use of intoxicants. It can be guide line to 
achieve better life of human being to give up the wrong view. In fact, the 
term Paficasila become the guideline for national Integration and mutual 
understanding of various Countries. Just like the ‘Sino-Indian Agreement’? 
on Tibet which was formulated on April 29, 1954, based on the Paficasila 
and the agreement was — 


1. Mutual respect for each other's territorial integrity and soverignty; 

. Non-agression; f 

. Non-interference in each other’s internal affairs; 

. Equality and mutual benefit, and 

. Peaceful Co-existence. 

Again, "in a joint statement made by the Prime Minister of Burma, U Nu, 
and the Prime Minister of the People’s republic of China, Chou En-lai, 
issued on June 29, 1954, the Prime Ministers agreed that these (five 
principles) should also be the guiding principles for relationship between 
China and Burma"? Even, on November 30, 1955, the then President 
Jawaharlal Nehru in his Presidential speech on the occassion of the visit of 
USSR Leaders, Bulganin and Khrushehev, explained once again and 
emphasised the Pafica Sila as being 2500 years old for India." 


in & Wb 


Bio-ethi 

The word Bio-ethics is a compound of Greek words bios, “life” or 
“living thing", and ethika or “ethics”."! But it cannot be adequately summed 
up as simply the ethics of life. Because the term ethics means a set of 
moral standards and a code for behaviour that govern an individual actions 
with other individuals and within the society. On the other hand, the word 
bio-ethics would forward some morals or ethics connected with Biology 
or medicine, i.e. the moral issues and problems that have arisen as a result 


z 
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of modern medicine and medical researches. The ethical and bio-ethical 
standards can be personal, organizational, institutional, or worldwide.'? 


As already mentioned, Buddhist ethics stand on ‘Sila’ or ‘Moral 
Precepts’ i.e. code of moral ethics and Bio-ethics associated with Medicine 
and medical sciences follow some professional codes, relating to the ethical 
and bio-ethical issues which may be explained as follows'?— 


In the West hippocratic oath was first uttered in the 5th Century B.C. and it 
was later Chritianized in the 10th or 11th Century A.D. to eliminate referral 
to Pagan gods. It protected the rights of patients and appealed to the inner 
and finer instincts of the physician without imposing penalties. 


The Geneval Convention Code of Medical Ethics, established by the 
World medical Association (W.M.A.) in 1949, was similar to the first. It 
referred to the colleagues as brothers and stated that religion, race and 
other such factors were not a consideration for care of the total person. 


The Nuremberg Code introduced during the period from 1946 through 
1949 as a result of the trials of criminals following World War IL. It suggested 
guidelines for human experimentation and was directed to the World for 
safety of humanity of the future generation. 


The Declaration of Helsinki was much more detailed than the 
Nuremberg code, intorduced between 1964 annd 1975, and became an 
update an human experimentation. It constituted the guidelines for both 
therapeutic and scientific clinical researches and also was directed to the 
World of medicine. 


On the other hand, the Code for Nurses was adopted by the international 
Council of Nurses in 1973. It referred to a idealistic life-style and basic 
standards of nursing care. 


Also the Meidcal Code of Ethics was adopted by the American 
Association of Medical Assistants and appears in its contribution and by 
Laws. í 


So, also the American Medical Association proposed the principles 
and opinions became pertinent to the physicians and their assistance of the 
present. 

During the last ten years, other codes which had appeared dealt with 
the rights of patients but not with the responsibilities and guidelines for 
health care providers. They would include the Patient’s Bill of Rights 
presented by the American Hospital Association (AHA) in 1973. The 
underlying Principle of this document was to inform patients of their unware 
rights and privileges. 

On a critical study of the above-mentioned medical professional code 
of ethics properly it would be evident that the same would follow the 
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Buddhist concept of Bio-ethics which also would emphasize on loving 
care and compassionate attitudes to the suffering people of world.!^ Buddhist 
psychology, the felt desire to end another’s suffering may be derived from 
their own inability to cope with it, and their own anguish in watching another 
suffer. Actually, they want to save themselves from further sufferings, 
because sometimes they are totally helpless in situation.’ But some people 
would practice the Buddhist ideals of compassion land loving kindness 
being dedicated themselves to the welfare of others even at the cost of 
their own benefit and comfort. 


Though Buddha encouraged His disciples to increase Metta and 
Karuna even then there are various types of problems of the modern society 
in course of modern researches in medicine relating to the birth of abnormal 
children, abortion, different kinds of genetic diseases and the like which 
are pretinent to the bio-ethical issues. 


Buddhism has always given extra stress on mind and mental faculties. 
If one does welfare and think right then one will enjoy the result of right; It 
is happened by mind through brain. Therefore, in the Buddhist perspective 
a person without brain or a brainless child is just like dead, even if the 
body continues to function. “Another area of potential dialogue is in the 
efforts to go beyond mind-body in dualism in defining life and death. During 
the last twenty years many physicians of the West have gradually accepted 
the fact that a ‘person’ is dead, if their brain cell is destroyed, even if the 
body continues to function. Yet it still troubles many Westerners and 
Buddhists to declare the permanently unconcious person is ‘dead’; believing 
that this is an example of inappropriate mind of concious killing. When 
medical technology in this sense offers a new interpretation of reincarnation, 
Buddhist bio-ethics would surely flourish.” Most of all bio-ethicists believe 
that human beings and other living beings take on ethical significance to 
the extent that they are ‘persons’ .'* 


Application of Paficasila in Bio-ethics : 


As already mentioned above the Five Moral Precepts which are said 
abstaining from various types of misconduct or misbehaviour like telling a 
lie, adultery, consuming intoxicative objects, killing living being and 
stealing. The Enlightened one Buddha renounces that these misconducts 
are associated with the darkness of mind i.e. He called ‘avijja’ which is the 
beginning of the psycho-physical law of origination of causes and effects 
named as Paticca Samuppàda.? It is the life circle (bhava cakra) of human 
being and the Bhava cakra is constituted with twelve steps which are 
responsible for good deed bear good result and bad dead bear bad one. 

The first precept of Paficasila is ‘panatipata vermani? ‘means not taking 
the life of living being’ is the most important bio-ethical code applicable to 
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the modern Society. There are two main questions should be granted for 
consideration — 


Whether the women has been forced to terminate the motherhood and 
whether before or after the termination of motherhood is justifiable. 
According to Buddhists thought any kind of termination of motherhood 
incurs the karmic burden of killing. But scientist’s opinion is that before 
four months there are no life, so the question of killing a life is absurd. In 
Buddhism, the attitude and motivation of the pregnant woman and her 
collaborators would decide the ethics of an termination. Buddhaghosa, the 
celebrated Pali Commentator thinks produces karma jointly the mental effort 
and intensity of the desire to kill and the virtue of the victim. The Srilankan 
Buddhists adopted contraceptive methods and abortion enthusiastically in 
the 1960s, compared to Srilankan Muslims, catholics and Hindus.?! In this 
matter, bio-ethical movements led by the PETA (People for Ethical treatment 
of animals) and the SPCA (Society for prevention of cruelty to Animals 
treatment of Animals) stand, with feeble hand.” 


The next important Buddhists bio-ethical principle is kamesu 
micchacara-veramani, means ‘Not to enjoy the passionfull life 
indisciplinary’ ?, is one of the constitutents of the Paficasila as renounced 
by Buddha. The principle is immediately required for the welfare of the 
modem society as the indisciplined sexual life would lead the people to 
the world of genetical diseases like AIDS (Acquired immune Deficiency 
syndrome) which has still no answer in medical science. This disease should 
be very dangerous in future life of human being. It is hoped that medical 
science would advent in the near future the medicine for the AIDS. 


The another Buddhist bio-ethical code is Surameraya-majjha 
pamadatthana veramani means ‘not to take any intoxicants’, which is also 
one of the constituents of the Paficasila. All these would disturb of the 
normal human life and effect the lever, stomach, and other intestine diseases. 
In future, they become victims of many incurable diseases of internal organs, 
failure of kidney, Cardio-vascular blockage, liver tumours etc. Also they 
become mental patients like retardation, break down, parasticide upt 
onsanity happen. Moreover, their lapses in proper livelihood leading to 
genetic complications go down to progenical descents, what is more 
alarming for human species in future.” 


The other two Buddhist Bio-ethical issues-adingadànà veramani and 
musavada vermani, taking not what has gicen means stealing and telling a 
lie. Both of these appear to make offences, but they pay more to a defaulters. 
Constant hide and seek within usually curve down the personality as culprit 
till death amounting to socio-ethical evil.” 
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Conclusion : 


In: fine, it may be remarked that most of the 
bio-ethical problems are found in the modern society. Buddhism has given 
all solutions for such problems long ago. In Tagore's voice — 

Varisa dharà májhe santiro vāni : The underlying constituents of 
Buddhist ethics in relation to Bio-ethics are CARE CONSOLE and CURE. 
Indeed, with these three capital C, patients would be treated more humanly. 
Hence it would be concluded that the edifice of Bio-ethics has been laid 
on the concrete foundation of Buddhist ethics of the (Pafícasila) as revealed 
in the foregoing discussion. 
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Concept of Nama and Rupa 
O  Jinabodhi Bhikkhu O 





An ordinary view of life is to believe that a self exists, sees, bears and 
thinks, we believe that a self lives and dies. This is a wrong view of reality. 
What we take for self is only an ever changing phenomenon. But in reality 
there is no ‘I’ no ‘he’. i 

The Abhidhamma teaches us that all phenomena in ourselves and 
around ourselves are only two kinds of realities; mental phenomena or 
nama and physical phenomena or rupa. 


Nama experiences or knows something, rupa does not know anything. 
What we take for self only changing phenomena, nama and rupa. 


When we think about old age, sickness and death, we will understand 
that life is impermanent. There is impermanence at each moment, each 
phenomenon which arises falls away immediately. 


In reality there are only nama and rupa which are impermanent and 
not self, Seeing, hearing, thinking, love , hate these are all experiences, 
they are namas, Sound, hardness or softness are rupas, they do not experience 
anything. Both nama and rupa are realities which we experience time and 
again. 

In everyday life we are attached to all namas and rupas, for example, 
attached to seeing 1s to see a visible object. Objects are nothing but according 
to Abhidhamma is material phenomena (rupa). 


When we look at what we call a ‘person’, seeing sees only what is 
visible, visible object, Visible object is not a person, it is a kind of rupa 
which falls away immediately although we do not realize it. At the moment 
of seeing only visible object is experienced, no other reality such as solidity. 
It is true that the rupa which is visible object does not arise alone, it arises 
together with other rupa such as solidity and temperature. Visible object 
could not arise if there were no solidity and other rupas arising together 
with it, However, only one reality can be known at a time ; it can be known 
when it appears through the appropriate doorway. Realities can be 
experienced one at a time through eyes, ears, nose, tongue, body-sense and 
mind, through these six doors. The moment of consciousness which 
experiences visible object does not experience sound or hardness (solidity). 
When we touch what we call a ‘human body’ hardness may appear through 
the body, it is only hardness, a rupa which is experienced through the body- 
sense and it falls away again, although we do not realise it. Since we always 
cling to the concept of a person or the human body we fail to see them as 
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different elements which do not stay, even for a sound. We are always 
attached to people and to self and this causes us sorrow. 


We do not only cling to the concept of a person but also to the concepts 
of things such as a house or a tree and we believe that they exist such as a 
house or a tree and we believe that they exist that they can stay. In reality 
there are only different elements which arises and falls away. Our life is 
actually one moment of consciousness which experiences one object and 
this moment falls away immediately. Then another moment arises. The 
object which is experienced does not stay either, it falls away. 


The development of a more precise knowledge of realities which appear 
one at a time is the only way to gradually eliminate ignorance and wrong 
view about them. If we learn to be aware of the characteristic of visible 
object when it appears we will know that it is only a rupa appearing through 
the eye-sense, not a person. If there can be awareness of hardness then it 
appears we will know that it is only a rupa appearing through the body- 
sense, not a person or a thing. We should not try to avoid thinking of people 
or things, thinking is a reality, it arises. However, we should know that the 
concepts which are objects of our thinking are not realities; they are different 
from nama and rupa which can be experienced one at a time through the 
appropriate doorways. We form up concepts because of a combination of 
many different experiences which we remember. 

Nama and rupa are *ultimate realities', paramatthadhammas; they are 
realities which can be directly experienced by everybody; without there 
being the need to think about them. We do not have to think of sound or 
hardness in order to experience them. They are real for everybody and they 
can be experienced when they appear. 


We may find it difficult to accept that nama and rupa are realities and 
that concepts such as people, animals and things are not realities. Gradually 
we may be able to prove to ourselves that life is actually one moment of 
experiencing one object through one of the six doors. Thus, life is nama 
and rupa which arise because of conditions and fall away again. 


Namas and ripas can be experienced now. There are seeing and hearing 
time and again but we may never be aware of them. Still, it is necessary to 
know them as they are. Seeing is not thinking. Seeing sees and it does not 
think. When we close our eyes we may think of many things but we cannot 
see. When we open our eyes something appears which did not appear when 
our eyes were closed. There is seeing and sees visible object. Seeing does 


. not see a man Or a tree. 


The development of insight is a kind of study of nama and rupa through 
the direct experience of them. Namas and ripas which appear one at a time 
should be 'studied' with mindfulness, but each moment of study is extremely 
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short, since mindfulness does not last, it falls away. However, gradually a 
clearer understanding of realities can be accumulated Nama and rupa are 
the objects of this study with mindfulness’. Wherever we are, there are in 
reality only nama and rupa, such as seeing, hearing, the object, sound or 
hardness. Instead of clining to them or having a version towards them we 
can know them as they are. When we realize that our life is actually only 
nama and rupa which arise because there are conditions for their arising, 
we can become more patient, even in difficult situations. 


Mindfulness (sati) is nama which arises with a whole-some moment 
of consciousness. We cannot induce mindfulness whenever we want it, but 
it can arise when there are the appropriate conditions. All namas and ru 
pas in our life arise only when there are appropriate conditions, not because 
of our will. The condition for right mindfulness is intellectual understanding 
of what nama and rupa are : realities which appear through the six doorways. 
We can well understand the nature of namas and rupas through the proper 
development of insight. 


In the development of insight we do everything as usual, but in our 
daily life there can be mindfulness of a nama and rupa, a moment of 'study 
with mindfulness', study through the practice. When there is more right 
understanding of nama and nipa we will have a different view of the events 
of our life. 


Our good and bad deeds (Kamma) are the causes in our life which 
bring their results in the form of pleasant and unpleasant experiences. When 
we understand that our life is nama and rupa which arises because of their 
own conditions, not because of our will, we will less attached to pleasant 
results and less inclined to blame others for unpleasant things we 
experienced, there are only nama and rupa, we are not in any way master of 
them. Through the development of insight (pafftia), we will become more 
patient, we will have more loving-kindness (Metta) and compassion 
(Karuna). So proper development of insight will enable us to understand 
the nature of nama and rupa as such ultimately this will place us on the path 
to liberation i.e. Nibbana. 
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Life and Contribution of Alexander Csoma De Koros 
Q Prof. Bela Bhattacharya O 





Alexander Csoma de Koros, is known as one of the outstanding 
scholars of 19th century and a great Tibetologist. He is rightly deemed as 
a national hero in Hungary. His life is better described as an odyssey in the 
pursuit of his avowed desire to probe the origin of the people of Hungary. 
It was his cherished dream to arrive at the finding the Hungarian identity 
and assertion of Hungary's national self-respect. 


The Asiatic Society in Calcutta founded in 1784 bears a coincidence 
with the year in which Csoma was also born on April, 4. Csoma's name, in 
the years that followed is inseparably connected with another eminent 
personality, that is William Jones, founder of this celebrated society. 


Csoma's early life started in a poor but self respecting family which 
had military nobles as ancestors who were proud of their native land and 
loved learning. These traits were present in Csoma too. On account of 
poverty Csoma had to work as a pupil-servant in the school for board. 
Although he possessed a strong physique, he was not regraded as a pupil 
with especial talent but was admired as diligent, simple and honest. While 
in higher classes, he tutored younger boys and saved money for future 
higher studies that he had in his mind. He had an aptitude for history and 
had a desire to trace the origin of Magyar people. This prompted him and 
two of his friends to take a vow to face all hardship and travel to the East to 
map out annals of their race. while his two friends failed to stick to their 
mission in the later years, Csoma remained faithful to the vow. In the year 
1815, Csoma passed the ‘rigorosum examination’ earning thereby the right 
to study in a foreign University. For three years he studied in the University 
of Gottingen through the help of a grant from the Government of Hanouer 
and also from an English endowment. Apart from learning English earlier, 
he learnt Arabic too for going through certain Arabic manuscripts which 
would be of great use to him in his further sojourn to conduct his search in 
the history and early movements of the Magyars. 


He was, in 1818, offered certain lucrative jobs like Professorship etc. 
but he turned away all these tempting offers and took up the life of a 
wanderer in the pursuit of his goal. His long, arduous, and uncertain travel 
began that was in the year 1819. Fortunately for him he found a warm 
friend in Mr. Moorcraft and the Lama of Zangla. He started studying Tibetan 
language and literature. The workload was enormous but his pioneering 
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work-rather monumental work-started. In these days, the unimaginable 
hardship and the unkind life that he was confronted, with, can hardly be 
described. With lot of works got done, he reached Sabathu with bundles of 
papers containing 320 volumes and draft of a Tibetan dictionary. It is worth 
while to recall Rajendralal Mitra's saying “no European has studied Tibetan 
with greater success". 


In 1827, he found no other alternative but to ask for Government's 
help to let him either to proceed to Calcutta or to grant him further three 
more years stay in Tibet. Lord Amherst, the then Governor General realised 
the worth of this savant and granted him stay in Tibet for another three 
years along with an allowance of fifty rupees per month. 


Csoma entered Kanum after undertaking trenuous journey, in 1827 
and lost himself in his works undisturbed and uncared for. During this time 
he had his anxious thoughts whether all the trials and tribulations he 
underwent, were worthwhile and if the results will be of real value to the 
posterity and thus he suffered mental agony not to a little exent, Dr. Gerard's 
observation on this pilgrim scholar may be quoted here "Csoma's whole 
earthly happiness consists in being merely able to live and devote himself 
to mankind, with no other reward than a just apperciation and an honest 
fame". 


At the same time it may be added that this saintly scholar had to put 
up, during the course of his invaluable research works, with unkind decision 
which is perhaps the fate of men not coming in the category of commoners. 
But instead of smarting under these harsh treatment and adverse comments, 
he grew more and more resolute to proceed with his words. He spent more 
than three years in that alien land and came with the first part of his great 
work. The whole vast domain of what might be called the classical literature 
of Tibet came within his survey. 


During the time of responsive William Bentinck, Csoma took upon 
himself the task of preparing a Systematic catalogue of the Tibetan works. 


On December 26, 1832, after Csoma’s one and a half years stay in 
Calcutta, Dr. Wilson, on the eve of his leaving India apprised the 
Government of Csoma’s works being ready for publication. Apart from 
the dictionary and the grammar that was in the contract, the translations of 
a Tibetan vocabulary was ready for the press, awaiting Governments 
sanction. Dr. Wilson, at this stage thought of even taking these papers for 
publication in London but the Government of India came out with the 
sanction of required amount for printing Csoma’s work. On February 6, 
1834, Csoma was unanimously elected Honorary member of the Asiatic 
Society —- a spectacular distinction indeed. 


It is an Society’s record that apart from his qualifications as a Tibetan, | 
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Sanskrit and general linguist, Csoma “had spent the last two years in 
preparing his dictionary without accepting any remuneration from the 
society or the Government. His “Essay towards a Dictionary, Tibetan and 
English” as humbly mentioned by him was published from Calcutta in 
1834. This was very soon acclaimed as the truly scientific study of a complex 
and mostly undeciphered subject. This work continues to remain authentic 
foundation for all subsequent scholarship in its specified area. Csoma's a 
grammar of the Tibetan language in English bears ample testimony to his 
amazing mastery of a esoteric language and its rules of construction. 


Another of his works “Sanskrit-Tibetan-English vocabulary / dictionary 
(Mahavyutpatti) also deserves mention here. This may be considered as 
invaluable contribution of Csoma de Koros. 


A catalogue and survey of the Tripitaka in Tibetan was published in 
1834 in the Asiatic Researches and its French rendering appeared in 1881. 
Csoma's views on Buddha, Buddhism and Buddhist literature are clearly 
brought out for the first time on textual reseraches in his papers printed in 
1833, 1834, 1836 and 1839 in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
and in the Asiatic researches. 


In order to illustrate the thought of Csoma about Buddhist literature in 
those early days the following passage may be quoted from his own writing: 
“The two principal works treating of the life of Sakya or Buddha are the 
Lalitavistara, and the Tibetan work Mngon-pe-hbyung-va 
(Abhinishkramana-sutra). The first is contained in the 2nd and the later in 
the 26th volume of the Mdo (sutra) class in the Bkah-gyur (the Tripitaka in 
Tibetan)". Further, non-availability or unknown Buddhist literature to 
Europeans at that time Csoma supplied from the Tibetan sources a different 
account of the Mahaparinibbana of Gotama Buddha who, according to the 
Pali tradition, passed away at Kusinagara in Uttar Pradesh, in the following 
manner: “The death of Sakya, as generally stated in the Tibetan books, 
happened in Assam, near the City of Kusha, under a pair of Sal trees. This 
event is told at large in the 8th volume of the Mdo class in the Bkahgyur. 
As also, in two other volumes following the Mdo class, titled 


»1 


Mahaparinirvanam, the "great final deliverance from pain"!. 

He did wonderful jobs but his dream of finding the origin of his people 
remained unfulfilled. In his last days before death overtook him, he never 
forgot his hopes of reaching “the goal of his most ardent wishes", the lands 
to the east and north of Lhassa and on the Western confines of China. 
There he felt he could perhaps put to the lest certain vaguely but umbilically 
inherited ideas about the origin of his people. 

1. Pilgnm Scholar: Alexander Csoma De Koros 1784 - 1842 - Bicentenary, 1984, 


India - Catalogue ofthe commernorative Exhibition (New-Delhi, Hungarian Information 
and Cultural Centre, 1984), pp. 7-8. 
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Even while in Calcutta Csoma never found time to rest. In addition to 
superintending printing of his grammar and dictionary and other 
engagements, he tried to recover some amount of money as he was unable 
to use the same for buying Sanskrit Mss. for the learned institutions in 
Hungary. From 1834 to 1837, Csoma remained busy with the study of 
Sanskrit and other Indian Languages for he had learnt that unless one had 
mastery of Sanskrit, there was no scope of acquainting oneself with 
Philosophy and cognate studies. 


He had an extraordinary talent for picking up languages and that instinct 
enabled him to gain proficiency in modern languages like Hebrew, Arabic, 
Sanskrit, Pushtu, Greek, Latin, Slavonic, German, English, Turkish, Persia, 
French, Russian, Tibetan, Bengali, Hindustani and Marathi were the new 
additions. During his stay in the building founded by the Society, he led 
almost a secluded life. Reaching fifty five years of age he set out again for 
North and reached Terai, then considered the death trap where Europeans, 
in particular, were prone to malarial fever. From there he came down to 
Darjeeling and after a sort suffering for six days passed away on April 11, 
1842. Thus was the end of a profound and self-sacrificing scholar. 
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Cetana in the cycle of Birth and Death 
©) Subhra Barua QO 





Buddha said, “Cetanaham bhikkhave kammamvadami” — i.e. volition 
is action. Every deed is determined by volition or Cetana. Seeing , hearing, 
thinking which arise now are accompanied by Cetana. Cetana is a cetasika 
or mental states which arises with every citta. The reality of Cetana cetasika 
can be denoted by both Cetana and Kamma. Kamma or Cetana does not 
only accompany kusala citta or akusala citta, it accompanies also vipaka 
citta or kiriya citta. Every type of cetana performs the function of 
coordinating the tasks of the other dhammas it accompanies, no matter 
whether the citta is kusala citta, akusala citta, vipaka citta or kiriya citta. 
When cetana accompanies kusala or akusala citta it performs, besides the 
function of coordinating, another function, it ‘wills’ kusala or akusala and 
it can motivate a deed. Kusala or akusala kamma can produce result later 
on. Kamma patha (course of action) which is a ‘completed action’ is capable 
of producing rebirth — consciousness. Kamma also produces in the course 
of life vipaka cittas which experience objects through the senses, such as 
seeing, hearing etc. 


Kamma which motivates a good deed or a bad deed falls away 
immediately together with the citta, but since each citta is succeeded by 
the next one, kamma is accumulated and carried on from one citta to the 
next. That is why kamma can produce its result later on, when there is an 
opportunity for it. 


Akusala Kamma and Kusala Kamma are capable of producing rebirth 
— consciousness and thus the cycle of birth and death continues. That is 
why the types of Cetana which are kusala and akusala are a link in the 
‘Dependant Origination’ (Paticcasamuppada), the conditionality of all 
phenomena. The doctrine of the ‘Dependant Origination’ explains the 
conditions for the continuation of the cycle of birth and death by way of 
twelve links, starting from Ignorance (avijja) and leading to birth, old age, 
sickness and death. It is because of ignorance not knowing realities as they 
are, that we have to be born and that we have to suffer from old age, sickness 
and death. The eradication of ignorance is the end of the cycle and thus the 
end of ‘dukkha’. ; i 


Ignorance, the first link, conditions ‘Saûkhara’. Sañkhara are the 
karmical volitions which are capable of producing rebirth and also vipaka 
throughout life. Sañkhara conditions vinnana (consciousness). Vinnana, the 
third link, is vipaka citta produced by kamma; it is rebirth-consciousness 
and vipaka citta arising throughout life. 
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Sarkhara, the second link in the ‘Dependant Origination’ is another 
name for Cetana in its function of Karmic activity which produces vipaka 
(result), so that the cycle of birth and death continues. Under this aspect 
*Cetana, is also called ‘abhisarkhara’. The prefix ‘abhi’ is sometimes used 
in the sense of preponderance. Cetana which is Karmic activity has 
preponderance in the conditioning of future-rebirth. Only cetana which 
accompanies kusala citta or akusala citta can be ‘abhisarikhara’. Cetana 
which accompanies vipaka citta and kiriya citta cannot be abhisarkhara. 


There are three kinds of abhisarkhara : — 

1) Meritorious Kamma - formations (Punnabhisarkhara) are the cetana 
which accompany eight kamavacara. Kusala cittas or Maha Kusala cittas 
(Kusala cittas of the sense - sphere) and the five Rupavacara Kusala cittas 
(Rupa Jhanacittas). 

2) Demeritorious Kamma - formations (apunnabhisarkhara) - are the 
cetanas which accompany the twelve akusala cittas, which are eight lobha 
- mula - cittas, two dosa - mula - cittas and two moha - mula cittas. 

3) Imperturable Kamma - formations (anenjabhisarkhara) - are the cetana 
s which accompany the four arupavacara kusala cittas (arupa - jhanacittas). 

All Kamma - formations are a link in the Dependant Origination and 
thus they are conditioned by ignorance. Because of ignorance we go on 
living and thus we perform Kamma, be it meritorious, demeritorious, or 
imperturable. Kusala kamma produces vipaka and thus also kusala kamma 
is a link in the cycle of birth and death. At the moment of kusala citta there 
is no ignorance arising with the citta, but since ignorance conditioned our 
birth there is the latent tendency of ignorance accumulated in each citta. 
The Buddha encouraged people to perform kusala Kamma so that they 
would have more wholesome accumulations and less unholesomeness. 
Moreover, wholesome accumulations can support panna (wisdom) later on 
when it has been developed to the stage that defilements can be eradicated. 


Lokuttara kusala cittas are also accompanied by cetana, but these types 
of cetana are not abhisarkhara, they are not kamma - formations. Lokattara 
kusala citta (magga citta) produces vipaka immediately after it has fallen 
away, but it is not a link in the Dependent Origination. Magga citta will 
free one from the cycle of birth and death, it does not accumulate but it 
eradicates. 


Cetana which is abhisaikhara motivates deeds which are capable of 
producing rebirth and vipaka arising throughout life. When these deeds 
are performed through the body they are called Kaya - satkhara. When 
they are performed through speech they are called ‘vaci - satkhara. When 
they are performed through the mind they are called mano - sarikhara. 


Good and bad actions are conditioned by different accumulations of 
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kusala and akusala. However, akusala cittas arise more often than kusala 
cittas, because we have accumulated a great deal of defilements. When 
one steals, he accumulates the tendency to steal and he may commit this 
deed again and again. In the Jatakas we find many examples of people 
who committed the same deeds again and again in successive lives. 


For example, Devadatta who tried to kill the Buddha, had tried to kill 
him in many former lives when he was still a Bodhisattva. We read in 
Dhammaddhaja Jataka (Jataka 220). “This is not the first time Devadatta 
has tried to murder me and has not even frightened me. He did the same 
before”. If one is inclined to listen to the Dhamma today, he must have 
accumulated such tendencies, also in past lives. In the Thera - Therigatha 
we read about men and women who attained enlightenment after they had 
accumulated Kusala in many lives. They had heaped up good of age - 
enduring efficacy in this and that rebirth, thoroughly preparing the 
conditions for emancipation. Accumulated kusala and akusala kammas 
produce different results at different moments of the lives of a being. If the 
Eight - fold Path is not developed, there will be no lessening of defilements, 
but they will increase from life to life. Arahats have eradicated ignorance 
and thus for them there is no longer Cetana which is abhisarikhara. Where 
there is no kamma - formation, there is no future rebirth. 


a 


(om 
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Origin of Anattá-dilemma to a novice 


O Aiswarya Biswas Q 


To search out the similarity and distinction between the dominant 
traditions of Indian thought movement - the Upanishadic or the Vedantic 
and the Buddhist, scholars after Swami Vivekananda started a debate on 
the question — Buddhism is a sect of Hinduism, and took from the common 
stock of Hinduism the theories of rebirth and Karma but denied only the 
existence of particular unchanging substance i.e. the Brahman - the Absolute 
& the Atman-the individual-self as well as its transmigration.! We notice 
that patient labour of a number of scholars for more than a century has 
been responsible to lay bare before us the essential documents about the 
fact that there are two main streams of Indian Philosophy — one having its 
origin in the atmavada of Upanishad and the other in the anátmavada of 
the Buddhists. Like the other soul theorists of the world, the ancient aryans 
- who were authors of the Vedas, held with simple faith that soul resides 
inside their bodies. And it never occurred to them to doubt for a moment 
that these souls continued to exists iu a mysterious way after death or to 
discuss the question of duration or cessation of the future life.? This early 
simple soul - theory graudally became intricate with the advancement of 
civilisation. And before the rise of Buddhism the whole of the Gangetic 
valley was familiar with different types of specualtions of the Soul & 
Universe.‘ To escape from duhkha, Buddha curved a new path. He denied 
the existence of any permanent entity i.e. atman. In the Brahmajala-sutta 
and the Samaffiaphala-sutta and elsewhere, current philosophical 
speculations were reviewed and all were rejected as dogmatic-ditthivada 
and inconsistent with spiritual life. In the Cila-Malunkya-sutta it is pointed 
out that various speculations about the nature of the world and soul are 
considered as avyákatàni (not expounded). In the Aggi-vacchagotta-sutta, 
these are also called thapaniya-paithas (the questions to be left aside) i.e. 
not to be pressed. Thus in the dialogue of Buddha we breadhe a different 
atmosphere. His personal experiences and spitirual practices apparently 
led him to a conclusion opposed to what were in vogue in those days.$ It is 
however, doubtful and a matter of much dispute among scholars, whether 
the Upanishadic doctrine of the dtman had any influence on early 
Buddhism.’ But T.R.V. Murti firmly affirms that there is a distinct spirit of 
opposition, if not one of hostility as well, to the Gtnavada of the Upanisads.® 
Prof. B.M.Barua pointed out with so many examples that the ‘Tirthakara’ 
theory of soul has never been accepted by Buddhist thinkers. They only 
adopted the language of the soul-theorists with the object of rendering 
their theory of non-soul attractive and acceptable to the heretics. The 
Vajjiputtakas or the Vatsiputriyas were soul theorists among the Buddhists, 
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but their conception of soul or personality was quite distinct from the 
Samkhya or Vedanta concept.? 


Primarily, in Buddhist records we find the old and new soul theories 
clearly distinguished. The doctrine which maintains the reality of the soul 
corresponding to the psycho-physical (nama & rüpa) individual is called 
atmavada, whereas the view approaching the doctrine of permanent soul is 
called pudgalavada. There was two schools - the Vatsiputriyas and 
Sammittiyas which are nevertheless adherents of the pudgalavada." For 
all the other Buddhist schools pudgala was but another name for the 
atman. 


The foundation of this non-soul theory is the ‘Anattalakkhana-sutta’- 
the second sermon of Buddha at the same Migadaya of Vardnasi(mod. 
Benares) where he set in wheel the kingdom of rigthteousness."! This sermon 
upholds the theory of anattà by thorough analysis of the 
Panc'upádánakkhandha i.e. the five psycho-physical factors. Thus 
Buddhism in the very beginning was anxious to keep their concept distinct. 
In this particular sutta, he followed a method of analysis which helped to 
bring about a critical point of view in the following era. The acceptance of 
the atman is what divides orthodox from the Buddhist system. The Jainas 
agree with this characterization and sharply distinguish their view from 
the purely modal view of the Buddhists."? 


Practically, following the ‘Anattalakkhana-sutta’, the ideas of non- 
soul depicted in the different canonical Pali texts are as follows : the so 
called person is infact, just a bundle of five psycho-physical factors. These 
five psycho-physical factors, technically called Panc’upadanakkhandha, 
constitute an individual being (pudgala). So the soul should be identical 
with any of these five factors. All of these are of impermanent in nature. 
That is why they cannot consititute a permanent entity (soul) within the 
flux of the world. A non-canonical Pali work, the Milindapafiha deserves 
special attention in this context. Here it is pointed out that when a person is 
indicated by giving him a name it does not denote a soul but is merely an 
appellation of the five-aggregates (Panc’upddanakkhanadhd) which 
constiture the empirical individual. Nagasena even admits that his 
designation ‘Ndgasena’ indicates nothing permanent. Things are merely 
names, concepts etc. The so-called parts (of any body - living or non-living) 
must somehow be harmoniously combined and unified and must be capable 
of functioning together as a unit, whereby the whole of the individual can 
be comprehended. There is no ‘ego’ or ‘soul’ in the core of body.!* It is 
really a crucial element in Buddhist thought that they believed in a couple 
of related ideas with the soul and deny the soul. Karma controls the birth 
at a definite level. If a person does good work he is born in heaven and if 
he does bad work is born in hell. But if there is no continuing agent which 
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Brahmanism or other religion called átman or soul, then what is reborn in 
different planes or ‘who’ is linked ? King Milinda precisely raised this 
question. Nagasena solves the dilemma by the example of burning lamp. 
The continuity of life is like the flame of a lamp. The light appears the 
same from the lamp but oil, wick lamp-holder and jar etc. changing every 
moment. We think that the light is the same, yet it is always changing. À 
newly born baby when dies in the old age is not the same person-physically 
and mentally, yet both are denoted by the same name. Even a man is never 
the same for two consecutive moments, and yet continues in an endless 
number of existences without being completely different himself.'® We can 
not notice the internal changes. We point it out by external changes only. 
The lamp will burn till there is fuel to feed it. Similarly human life also 
continues so long as desire (tanhà, Sanskrit-trsnà) lasts like the burning 
lamp." About that connecting link Buddhism answers : the five psycho- 
physical factors constituting individual at the dying moment cause another, 
subtle fivefold replica, which causes yet another-and so on until the new 
physical form of a foetus is produced, to which all the cravings trace and 
the illusory identity of the dying bundle have been bequethed. There is 
continuity but no identity. Even continuity of the existence between them 
is hard, hard to comprehend. In its core the mark of not-self is a simple 
corollary of the impermancence of everything. 


As a matter of fact, any theory worth its name must have its root in the 
contemporary social ideas and practices. The Vedic had its emphasis on 
sucb a system which was based on patriarchy. Patriarchy involves hierarchy 
in every sphere of life. Not only the values were created in favour of such 
social order, creation-myth came to be concocted, narrated and ultimately 
was established an immutable essence (Brahaman) where from the world 
of creation was held to be emanated. The social unit — family, involves 
heirarchy and individuality the breeds ‘self’, ‘essence’ or ‘egoism’. This 
notion of patriarchy stands in direct confrontation with the notion of equality 
and the idea of free humanity. Buddhism, therefore, was a challenge to 
such a society. It upheld the theory of non-soul as against the heirarchy. If 
the soul ever exists, it must exist, in his opinion, only as related to the 
world; it does not have prospect of being left alone. Thus it tried to mould 
the psychological attitude of society towards a practical reasoning. Buddha 
denied the existence of any permanent entity on the ground that when a 
man sees that there is immortal entity, he tries to identify his everything 
with it; likewise he seems to be giving all his energy to preserve his own 
identity, his existence and his possessions. But it is impossible to preserve 
for ever even for a moment; nothing can remain unchanged.'? It is thus 
insecure in relation to space & time. Perhaps on this very ground, Buddhism 
srt the concept of anatta as against the immutable Brahman and 

tman. 
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Principal Tibetan Buddhist Sects and Lamaism 
O Jayanti Chattopadhyay O 


Buddhism was introduced to Tibet in 640 A.D. during the time of 
king Sron-btsan-sgam-po. Before being converted to Buddhism, the king 
and his subjects were the followers of 'Bon' (Tibetan pronunciation : Pon 
or Pohn) religion which patronised the worship of Black Gods with the 
help of some secret and mysterious rites and rituals. There was no education 
in Tibet, even there was no script to write. Fortunately the king had two 
wives, one was Bhrukuti, daughter of Amsuvarman, king of Nepal and 
another was Wen-cheng, daughter of king Tai-sung of North China. Both 
the Nepalese princess and Chinese princess were Buddhists and while 
coming to Tibet as the queens of the Tibetan king Sron-btsan-sgam-po, 
they brought with them the images of Buddhas : Aksobhya, Maitreya and 
Sakyamuni. The queens influenced the king to the teachings of the Buddha 
containing the message of love and compassion and the message of universal 
brotherhood. Hatred begets hatred and enmity begets enmity - they said. 
Perfect bliss and lasting peace lie in loving kindness and compassion for 
all living beings - human or non-human, animals, birds, reptiles and even 
tiniest insects. As a mother saves the life of her only son, even at the cost 
of her own life, in like manner one should have infinite love and compassion 
for all beings. Knowing about the Buddha's noble doctrine in brief, the 
king was so pleased that he determined to preach the same in his own 
country. Thus Buddhism was propagated in Tibet. Of course, there had 
been many ups and downs, but ultimately Buddhism flourished in Tibet. 
Many Indian Pandits and religious teachers were invited in Tibet in different 
periods for the reformation works. Mention may be made of Guru 
Padmasambhava, Guru Santarakshita, Atisha Dipankara, and others. 


But what is Tibetan Buddhism ? It is a mixture of Indian Buddhism of 
the 7th century and the existing Bon religion of Tibet. Gradually along 
with Buddhism, Bon religion also is being developed. The Bon-pas 
(followers of Bon) had gradually changed their own religious texts. They 
have reformed their rites and rituals. In a word, the Bon-pas too became 
civilized day-by-day coming in contact with Buddhism. 

TIBETAN Buppuisr SECTS : 


Lamaism or Tibetan Buddhism is divided into several sects and sub- 
sects. Here attempt will be made to give some idea of the major Tibetan 
sects. Basically there is no difference among the sects on the points of 
Buddhist philosophical speculations in general. Gods and goddesses, dresses 
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and symbols are very common to all major sects. AH the sects blindly follow 
the holy scriptures of Tibetan canonical and non-canonical texts i.e. Kanjur 
and Tanjur. Distinctions are found only in some rites and rituals and also in 
the identification of certain gods and goddesses, demons and tutelary deities. 
Major differences are noticed in Tantric revelations. Each major sect has 
got its own Tar-ma (=Tantra) works. According to Waddell : ‘these 
revelations are mainly Shamanist Bon-pa and other demonical rites which 
are permitted to the Lamaist practices. About thrity of these revelations 
have already been discovered, but the number of revelations is one hundred". 


The major Tibetan sects prevalent among the present Tibetans are : 
Nyingma-pa, Kahdam-pa, Kargui-pa, Sakya-pa and Gelug-pa. 


Nyingma-pa : This old sect was founded by Guru Padmasambhava of India 
in the 8th century A.D. He is regarded as the father of Tibetan Buddhism. 
He reorganised the Bon-pa priests wearing black gowns. By his Tantric 
power he subdued all devils and demons of Tibet and established Tantric 
Buddhism. Samantabhadra is the Adi-Buddha of this sect. The symbol of 
this sectis Red-cap. The followers of this sect are adhered to the old religious 
practices. Almost all the Lamas of this sect do not observe celibacy. This 
sect has established many monasteries and they have got a Jarge number of 
priests. Padmasambhava procured a good number of manuscripts of the 
Buddhist texts from Kashmir. Many learned Indian monks were invited to 
Tibet and were engaged by him in rendering the texts into Tibetan. Thus 
Sam-ye monastery became a great centre of literary activities. 


Kahdam-pa : This sect was established by Atisa Dipankar Srijnana. Atisa's 
reformation movement in Tibet caused the origin of this sect. Atisa was a 
profound reformer. His profundity of knowledge in the later phase of 
Buddhism and his extraordinary technique in preaching 'regenerated the 
moral and spiritual uplift of the people and Buddhism firmly took root in 
Tibet'. He was highly respected in Tibet as an incarnation of Bodhisattva 
Manjusri and was addressed as A-TI-SHA (meaning Mahaguru). During 
his time the Lamas were compelled to strictly observe the rules of Dul-wa 
i.e. Vinayapitaka. He said that all Lamas should be celibate. The Rey-dang 
monastery near Lhasa was built during his time in 1058. He promoted the 
translation work from Sanskrit to Tibetan. For this purpose he invited many 
learned scholars from India and Nepal. 


Kargui-pa : 'This was founded by Lama Marpa of Lha-brang in the later 
half of the 11th century. Lama Marpa was inspired by Atisa and Naropa of 
India. Meditating in caves and lonely places is the speciality of the followers 
of this sect. Actually from the Kahdam-pa sect this new sect came into 
being. 
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The Adi-Buddha of this sect is Vajradhara. The symbol of this sect is 
cross-marked yellow cap. Lama Marpa was succeeded by Milarepa to 
become the head of this sect. Milarepa was a saintly person. As a wandering 
ascetic he wandered from mountain to mountain and composed ten thousand 
spiritual poems which were popular among other sects too. Druk-pa and 
Karma-pa are the two major sub-sects of Kargui-pa. The Karma-pa is found 
in Sikkim, Darjeeling and Tibet proper, while Druk-pa is found in Bhutan 
and Ladakh. There is another sub-sect called Diking-pa which is also 
popular in Tibet and they possess a large monastery, hundred miles north- 
east of Lhasa. 


Sakya-pa : The Sakya-pa is originally a sub-sect from Kahdam-pa. This 
sect became popular in Tibet through the Chinese Kublai Khan who 
captured Tibet in 1206 A.D. The Sakya-pa is so called because of the colour 
of the soil where their monastery Sa-skya-pa is situated. The famous Tibetan 
historian Bu-ston belongs to this sect. Bu-ston (1290-1364) edited the 
Kanjur and Tanjur. The symbol of this sect is short-tailed yellow cap. Jo- 
nang is one of the sub-sects of Sakya-pa. The famous Lama Taranath belongs 
to this sub-sect. Taranath is wellknown in the history of Tibet for he has 
very systematically written the political and religious history of Tibet. 


Geluk-pa : This sect also originated from Kahdam-pa. Sonkha-pa founded 
this sect in the 14th century. Geluk-pa now is the most popular sect in 
Tibet as His Holiness the Dalai Lama (XIVth Dalai Lama) belongs to this 
sect. This sect is famous for its pristine purity. The followers of this sect 
strictly follow the rules prescribed in the Dul-wa (=Vinaya). So the Lamas 
of this sect are called Dul-wa Lamas. On and from the 17th century this 
sect became very powerful in Tibet. Gusri Khan, the Mongol emperor of 
China conferred on the 5th Dalai Lama (1615 - 1680) the sovereign power 
of Tibet. Since then the Dalai Lama is the God-King of Tibet i.e. he is a 
political head as well as the religious head of Tibet. The title DALAT 
meaning "Ocean" was conferred on the 5th Dala Lama by Gusri Khan. 
The symbol of this sect is long-tailed yellow cap. 


According to the Geluk-pas, the Adi-Buddha Vajradhara received 
spiritual inspiration from the future Buddha Maitreya. 


Lama Incarnate: Tibetans beleive in the theory of incarnate Lamas. Thus 
His Holiness the Dalai Lama, the Panchen Lama, and the chief Lamas of 
the Tashilumpa and Lhasa monasteries are regarded as the Incarate Lamas 
(= Avatari Lamas). There is a peculiar system of selecting the Dalai Lama. 
The present Dalai Lama has mentioned about this long-drawn system of 
selection in his famous book "My Land And My People". They beleive 
that the same Lama takes rebirth after death and the learned Pandits of 
Tibet have to wait and search out where the dead Lama has taken rebirth. 
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Impact of Buddhism on Rabindranath 
O Chittaranjan Patra O 





In this paper an attempt has been made to show the influences of 
Buddhist tradition on Tagore works. 


It does not amount to anything to say that Rabindranath's poetry was 
influenced and deeply influenced by Buddhist literature. A list of such 
influences would be rather long. Buddhist culture and tradition was 
influenced Tagore to a very great extent. It was the humanist tradition of 
the Buddha and Buddhist way of life that appealed to him most. This is 
very clear not only from the translation of the Dhammapada, his narrative 
poems based on Buddhist legends and a good number of lyrics centering 
round the personality of the Buddha, but also from a number of sermons 
and socio-political and socio-religious essays. Tagore sought out the Buddha 
and Buddhism for his ideological substance and emotional and intellectual 
inspiration. 

One feature of the poet’s life which naturally appeals to us most 
strongly is the love and reverence which he has always shown in his writings 
and speeches to the personality of the Lord Buddha and His teachings. 
Year after year he contributed verses to the celebration of the birthday of 
the great Teacher. Here is one such Vaisakhi Purnima song. 


‘Remove the blackness of all sins, 
Victory to be thee, 

Sprinkle the world with the water 
of everlasting life, 

Thou who art the fountain of peace, 
of welfare, of holiness, of love, 

Let the gloom of despair and all evil 
dreams vanish 

With the radiance of the newly risen Sun 
of wisdom, 

The day is dark with delusions 
and the traveller is afraid, 

He is distraught with doubts 

at the intricacy of diverging paths, 

Merciful, rescue him from the peril of 
pitfalls, 

guide him into freedom from the meshes 
of tribulation, 

Thou who art the fountain of peace, 

of welfare, of holiness, of love. 
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Again he writes a poem during his visit to Sri Lanka at Anuradhapura 
to celebrate the same holy Vaisakhi Purnima. 
“The world today is wild with the delirium 

of hatred ; 

The conflicts are cruel and unceasing, 

crooked are its paths, tangled its meshes 

of greed, 

All creatures are crying in anguish for a 

manifestation of thine, 

oh thou of boundless life, save them, 

raise thine eternal voice of hope, 

Let love's lotus with its inexhaustible 

treasure of honey open its petals in thy 

light, 

O Serene, O Free, in thine immeasurable 

mercy and goodness wipes away all dark 

stains from the heart of this earth, 

Thou gives of immortal gifts, give us the 

power of dedication 

claim from us our greed 

And pride of self 

in the splendour of a new sun-rise of 

wisdom 

Let the blind their sight, let life come 

to the souls that are dread 

O, Serene, O Free, in thine immeasurable 

mercy and goodness 

wipe away all dark stains from the heart 

of this earth" (An account of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore's visit to 
Ceylon in 1934). 


Tagore collected his materials for his poems and dramas from Sutta 
Nipata, Avadanas and Jataka stories. Rabindranath created his poems and 
dramas under discussion with the form and spirit of the stories of the 
Buddhist era. The spirit of Buddhist religion, society and revaluation in 
the past is focussed in these dramas and poems of Tagore. 


The three famous dramas, viz., Malini, Candalika and Natir Püjà were 
written centering round Buddhist themes. The vast and great Buddhist 
literature occupied a considerable portion of Rabindranath’s mind and 
stirred his poetic imagination. As can be expected Rabindranath did not 
retell the Pali originals in his Bengali version. He entered the soul of the 
stories and the characters and what resulted were new creations of high 
poetic merit. In the Malini, Natirpüjà and Candalikà what Rabindranath 
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makes the characters recite is not found in the Buddhist literature, and yet 
it is what undoubtedly these characters would have said on the occasions 
imagined. Rabindranath’s penetrating imagination made these characters 
entirely his own, and what he created is both old and new at the same time. 

The unified entity is the real essence of India which is established on 
the eternal ideas of humanity. The poet particularly realised that there was 
an indication of a great tradition of Indian culture lying in ‘Dhammapada’. 
The preacher of Gita has given an integrated form to the thoughts of India, 
in Dhammapada also an identity of the mind of India has been expressed 
(Dhammapadam, Prachin Sahitya). 

Rabindranath used to consider this Buddhist culture as the fountain 
head of Indian national consciousness. That is why we hear the poet say 
that the entire history of India is incomplete without an acquaintance with 
Buddhist scriptures (Dhammapadam, Prachin Sahitya). In view of 
Rabindranath Buddhist religion and culture is a great manifestation of Indian 
civilization. Attention of Rabindranath was drawn to those places where 
there is fulfilment of humanitarian ideas in Buddhist religion. The poet has 
placed the religion on the foundation of humanity. Here lies the similarity 
between the Buddhist culture and Rabindra culture. 

The Buddhist religion has inspired utmost restraint in the mind of 
Rabindranath. Buddhist religion is the religion of Middle Path. Self-restraint 
and moderation is the main theme of the teaching of the Buddha. In 
Dhammapada it is said : 

“* SBIGIS ALITA ANY, ATY AIIN PTS SCRT I 
WAHT ALATA HY, SIT AAA HLACAT I 
ATA re qct SRY HFT FRM MHS”? 

Rabindranath considered mankind as a great lover of humanity. His 
attention centres round the places where he found human religion and round 
the principle which manifests and spreads the delicate sensibility and 
qualities of human mind. According to him the Buddhist religion is the 
best human religion. 

The reason for which Rabindranath calls Buddhist religion as the best 
human religion is probably due to the idea of ‘Brahma-Vihara’. Lord Buddha 
has said ‘Brahma Vihara’ is such a state of mind where man sacrifices 
himself to the universe - protects others with everything, feeling of unlimited 
pleasure and compassion for the whole world. 

Lord Buddha denounced everything (kingdom & relatives) with the 
resolution of solving the pain and sorrow of all beings of the entire universe. 
By this sacrifice he conquered the respect of all human beings. So it has 
been echoed in the voice of the poet. 
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‘Cuca tee wis ata art, 
oa afk, Ota er alk, 
frora att ca siara uta 
eH TR ra SERT ATR ! 
(adete, cracerat, fare ) 
The idea of sacrifice of the Buddha deeply attracted Rabindranath. 
So he says, 


«Ort ada, «to nstab est, 
naer, AS Fata Resta fowt | 
( qearcatera, face ) 
` The same feeling expressed vividly in his poem 'Srestha Bhiksa', 
'Mastakvikraya' and 'Püjarini'. 

This sacrifice becomes fulfilled at the expression of love and 
friendhood towards mankind. The main object of universal fraternity is the 
achievement of unity of all men. This ideal of universal fraternity of the 
Buddha demolishing the artificial difference between man and man - has 
bound all men in a single bondage. This ideal of universal fraternity is 
exemplified in the life and saying of Rabindranath. In Gitatijali Rabindranath 
says : — 

“Hala AIA GIA qF shita, 
ARAMCATOR cay etf wats I" 
(Poen No. 94) 

'Caratha bhikkhave carikam, bahujana hitaya bahujana sukhaya'. This 
ideal of Lord Buddha was successfully implemented in the life of 
Rabindranath. To carry this massage of universal fraternity make distance 
nearer and makes stranger a friend. 


So, Rabindra literature has been enriched by the message of mercy, 
sacrifice, fraternity, universal unity and equality of Lord Buddha. 
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The Transitional period of Hinayana to Mahayana 





O Ms. Piyali Chakraborty O) 


INTRODUCTION 

The transitional period of Hinayana to Mahayana may be traced by a 
close survey of the history of Buddhism. The history of Buddhism for the 
first six or seven centuries covers the following period, such as, the early 
or pure Hinayana Buddhism as preserved in the Pali Nikayas and Vinayas 
and also in the fragments of their Sanskrit versions. Next comes the Mixed 
Hinayana Buddhism, which was represented by various schools that came 
into existence about a century after Buddha's death. The sources for this 
period are scanty, being limited to a very few books which either represent 
any particular school to which the works actually belong or the treatises 
which mainly emphasized on the historicity of the schools and their 
doctrines. Then we find a phase, which indicates the beginning of 
Mahayana. Great scholar Rosenberg puts it as the period of conflict 
between Hinayana and Mahayana’. Now, the sources from which this 
period was depicted are mainly the Prajnaparamitas, the 
Saddharmapundarika, the Dasabhumikasütra, the Gandhavyüha, and the 
Lankavatara and also the works of Nagarjuna, Asvaghosa, Asaüga, and 
others so far as they throw light on the relative position of Hinayana and 
Mahayana. 
TRANSITION OF HINAYANA TO MAHAYANA 

Our study in relation to the transition of Hinayana to Mahayana will 
remain incomplete if we do not consider this aforesaid period. By the early 
or pure Hinayana Buddhism, we mean only that form of Buddhism, which is 
represented to us by a considerable portion of the Vinaya and four Nikayas. 
For the present purpose i.e. making a rough sketch of the period of transition 
from Hinayana to Mahayana the scholars reached at some conclusions 
which relate to the Buddhism of early period in order to ascertain how it 
changed in course of time and gave rise to the different schools. 


Now, the spread of Buddhism was confined to a few towns and 
villages situated in the Central belt of India from the east to west. Like 
Rajagaha, Kasi, Nalanda, Pataliputta, Vesali, Savatthi and etc. The kings 
and clans which are found are all pre-Agokan, e.g. the kings like Bimbisara, 
Ajatasattu, Pasenadi etc. and the clans like Vajjis, Bulis, Koliyas etc. 


The place of the laity was not yet well characterized or defined because 


l. A simular division was also suggested by Wassiljaw. Rosenberg divides the period a 
little differently in "Die Problems der Buddhistischen Philosophie’ p. 35. 
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laymen mainly appeared as mere supporters of the Sangha rather than as 
its actual members. The religion in its full form was meant mainly for 
those who retired from the household life and entered into the Order and 
observe some rules mainly the Patimokkha rules which they were unable 
to observe as a householder. At this period the conception of the life of a 
Bodhisattva performing Paramis was hazy and is totally unrealized. The 
Jatakas which referred to the previous births of Buddha is found in the 
Mahagovinda, Mahasudassana and Makhadeva Jatakas, but these Jatakas 
did not appear to be a separate collection depicting the Bodhisattvas who 
are in practice of the Paramitas!. 


The image of Buddha also presented as a human being yet possessed 
of omniscience, supernatural powers, and other attainments, which were 
also unattainable by other beings. The doctrines of Buddha were confined 
to the three essentials, such as, Anicca, Dukkka, and Anatta, and the four 
Ariyasaccas upon which the whole doctrine of Buddhism stands or falls. 
Besides these there had also several doctrines like, Paticcasamuppada, 
Atthangikamagga, thirty-seven Bodhipakkhiya Dhammas, and Si la, Samadhi, 
Panna, known as the cardinal principles of Buddhism. In relation to the 
goal of life was Arahat-hood and not Buddha-hood. The stages of progress 
to Arahathood were four, viz, Sotapatti, Sakadagami, Anagami, and 
Arahatta while Nibbana was a state of absolute rest marking the end of 
Kilesas (affection) and Dukkha (sufferings) and it is an extremely peaceful 
state. The points which are mentioned above cover the total arena of 
Buddhism including its doctrine and several phases that leads to its 
transition’. 

With the breaking of the Buddhist Order into many sections scattered 
over various parts of India growing in its own way and adhering to their 
self-made principles, these dissensions though considered undesirable from 
the orthodox point of view yet became indicative in ascertaining the real 
teachings of Buddha by the disciples and also in interpreting the teachings 
in a new way. The adoptions in this changed circumstances brought about 
by the advancement of thought prevailed all over the country. To keep 
pace with the advancement of thought, the older schools had to gird up 
their loins in order to make their position strong and unassailable’. 


1. Dutt, N : 'Aspects of Mahayana Buddhism! and its relation to Hinayana p. 
2. Ibid. 
3. Ibid. 
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The results of such efforts ended up with the coming up of the 
Abhidhamma literature of the Theravada and the Sarvastivada schools i.e. 
the agreement between the Nikayas and the Vinayas of the Theravada and 
the Sarvastivada schools and the great disagreement between their 
Abhidhamma literature! which indicates clearly that while compiling their 
Nikayas and Vinayas, the two schools influenced each other in several 
ways and utilized a common source. But the case is different in the 
composition of their Abhidhammas, they differ from each other with their 
different points of view and developed the Abhidhamma literature 
independently ?. From the nature of the Kathavatthu of the Theravadins, it 
is also evident that the Abhidhammas were developed not only to add 
strength to their respective views but also to criticize the views of their 
opponents and further to establish their own viewpoints. This period 
witnessed not only the emergence of new schools, but also a new 
development of the older ones. Besides the efforts of the old and the new 
schools to vie with one another in the field of literature, it is noticeable 
that there was a keen competition among them for propagating among the 
masses the tenets of their respective schools, which as a matter of fact, 
resulted in a great measure in the propagation of Buddhism. It is an 
welknown fact that the appearance of the Jatakas and the Avadanas were 
meant for inspiring the minds of the people to have faith in Buddhism and 
thus popularizing the religion. The Jatakas were only after thought of the 
Theravadins and they originally did not form the part of their scriptures 
(Buddhavacana). According to several scholars the stories found both in 
the Nikayas and in the Jataka collections are of great values. The mentions 
of the Jatakas among the Navangas? (very ancient division of Buddhist 
Scriptures) seem plausible at first sight, but it should be remembered that 
the divisions of the Buddhist scriptures into nine types of compositions 
could be found in the collection of the ancient Buddhists. So the Jataka- 
anga does not refer to the 550 Jatakas, as mentioned by Buddhaghosa, but 
the few stories found in the Nikayas, in which Buddha refers two incidents 
in one of his previous births. 


Like Buddhaghosa, the Mahayanic expositors attempted to classify their 
literature according to the tweleve arigas - a division current among the 





1. Theravada : — Abhidhamma. Dhammasangani, Vibhanga, Dhatukatha, Puggalapannatti, 
` Kathavatthu, Yamaka and Patthana. 
Sarvastivada : — Abhidharma: Sangiti paryaya, Dhatukaya, Prayriaptisara, Dharmaskandha, 
Vijnanakaya and Prakaranapada. 
2. Vide ~ILPTS., 1904-5, pp 66ff 


3. Nine angas or parts are Sutta, Geyya, Veyyákarana, Gatha, Udana, Itivuttaka, Jataka, 
Abbhuta-dhamma and Vedalla. 
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Sarvastivadins, the Mahasanghikas and others by placing the Agasahasrika 
-Prajnaparamita under the Sutra, the Gandhavyuha, Samadhiraja and 
Saddharmapundarika under the Vyakarana and so forth. But this division 
of scriptures into twelve Angas was not the work of the Mahayanists but 
it had been made by the Sarvastivadins and the Mahasanghikas and was 
also followed by some of the other Hinayanic Schools. The three additional 
Argas are Nidana, Avadana and Upadesa. But in dealing 
Nidana, Burnouf explains it as those treatises, which show the causes 
antecedents to events, e.g. how Sakyamuni became a Buddha!. The cause 
was completion of the Paramitas by Buddha, and so the treatises or the 
portions of it describing the completion of Paramitas are called Nidanas. 
He has further points out that there was no literature, which has been 
classified under Nidana. The explanation of Burnouf is supported by the 
Nidanakatha of the Jatakatthvannana. But in the Mahayana literature as 
well as in the Mahavastu hints of the topics that are to be dealt within the 
treatise. The description of the preparations made by Buddha namely, 
entering into the Samadhi putting forth the rays of light from the body, 
then the appearance of Buddha on lotus and so forth before preaching of 
t h e 
Prajnaparamitas, is called Nidana. 

Another controversial point is the incorporation of Paramis in the 
doctrines of Theravadins. It may be observed that the Theravadins speak 
of ten Paramis, viz., dana, sila, nekkhamma, panna, viriya, khanti, sacca, 
adhitthana, metta and upekkha. Throughout the Sanskirt literature, whether 
Hinayana or Mahayana, earlier or later, the Paramitas are mentioned as 
six. It is in the Dasabhumika Sutra we find mentions of ten Paramitas 
adding the Upayakausalya, Pranidhana, Bala and Jnana with this. The 
Theravadins added to it Nekkhamma, Sacca, Adhitthana, Metta, and 
Upekkha and they dropped Dhyana. The Nekkhammaparami formed one 
of the chief features of the doctrines of Theravadin school, while it was 
left alone by the Mahasanghikas and the Sarvastivadins. The Mahayanists 
also gave to Nekkhamma a superior place, but they did not make it 
imperative upon every being to'fetire in order to derive the benefits of the 
religion. 

The Mahasanghikas were evidently the earliest school of the 
Hinayanists to show a tendency for conceiving Buddha deitically, which 
was later on brought to completion by a branch of their own i.e. the 
Lokottaravadins. But whether the conception of the Bodhisattva and the 
practice of the six Paramitas were introduced for the first time by the 


L. Vide: Aspects of Mahayana Buddhism and its relation to Hinayana p.5. 
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Mahasanghikas or by the Sarvastivadins is uncertain. The mention of the 
Satparamita, the fulfillment of which is compulsory for the Bodhisattvas, 
is frequently found in the works of both the Sarvastivadins and the 
Mahasarighikas, and both of them are responsible for the growth of the 
large mass of Avadana literature, the central theme of which is the 
fulfillment of the Paramitas. 


The Theravadins do not definitely deny that Buddha-hood is 
unattainable for there is the instance of Sumedha brahmana becoming 
Sakyamuni and that of a certain being who will become Maitreya Buddha. 
The Sarvastivadins like the Theravadins conceived Buddha as an actual 
human being, but they magnified his qualities and powers so much that 
one is led to regard their conception of Buddha as that of a supramundane 
being. We cannot therefore, deny the contributions of Sarvastivada to 
Mahayana. The Sarvastivadins had two kaya conceptions viz., Rupakaya 
and Dharmakaya, but this did not bear any Mahayanic sense, though their 
conception of Dharmakaya, helped the Yogacarins in the formation of their 
conception of 'Svasambhogakaya". 


GRADUAL DEVELOPMENT OF MAHAYANA 


But the most important doctrine of the Sarvastivadins, which led to 
the development of Mahayana, is their extreme Astitvavada (the theory of 
the actual existence of elements composing a being). We may say that 
Mahayana is a continuation of the Buddhological speculations of the 
Mahasanghikas and their offshoots and a revolt against the Astitvavada of 
the Sarvastivadins - a dogma that appeared to the Mahayanists as an utter 
distortion of Buddha's teachings. 


There is also a fine connection between the Sarvastivadins with the 
Mahayanists. The Mahasanghikas might have been the forerunners of 
Mahayana, but it is clear that the Sarvastivadins contributed much to the 
growth of Mahayana in some way or other, Therefore, Sarvastivadins were 
as much responsible for the growth of Mahayana as the Mahasanghikas. 
The Mahayanists distinguished themselves by saying that they seek the 
removal of both Klesavarana and Jfieyavarana and this is possible by the 
realization of both Pudgalasünyata and Dharmasünyata. The Hinayanists 
on the other, realize only the former and thereby, remove Klesavarana. 

If the development of Hinayana in its various phases be examined, 
some distinguishing characteristics of Mahayana mentioned above are also 
found in the later phases of Hinayana, e.g., 

() The conception of the Bodhisattva, 

(ii) The practice of the six Paramitas, 


l. Ibid. 
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(iii) The development of Bodhicitta, 

(iv) The goal of Budhhahood and 

(v) Two of the Kaya conception - viz., Rupa and Dharmakaya, the 
conception of the latter being essentially different from that of the exact 
time of emergence of Mahayana, we must consider the period when the 
conceptions of Dharmasinyata and Dharmakaya came to be introduced. 


It is evident, that the Hinayanists either to popularize Buddhism or to 
put more emphasis on the laity, incorporated in their doctrine the conception 
of the Bodhisattva and the practice of the Paramitas. This was effected by 
the production of the new literature, the Jatakas and Avadanas. Thus, the 
Avadanas, which are primarily the production of the Sarvastivadins, clearly 
show a new phase of development within Hinayanic Bodhisattva-yana. 

If we look back, the first two centuries of the Christian era, witnessed the 
conflict between Hinayana and Mahayana as well as the systematization of 
the Mahayana doctrine. The works which witnessed this struggle are the 
Prajnaparamitas, Saddharmapundarika, Lankavatara, Dasabhumikasutra, 
and Gandhavyuha, which were very probably the products of this period 
though no exact dates of their composition is found but the Chinese 
translations throw some light on the date of their composition. 


CONCLUSION 


At the end we can come to a conclusion that the Mahayanists found 
fault with the Hinayanists, not because they misinterpreted the teachings 
of Buddha but because they looked upon as truth that which appeared to 
the Mahayanists as only partial. 
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